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The following is an excerpt from a member’s letter to CU: 


Why don't you stick to your last, which is testing and re- 


porting on products, 


politics every week, as you do in Bread & Butter. 


instead of giving us four pages of 


We don't 





need you to tell us what and when to write our Congress- 


men. 
markets without your help. 
uct ratings, not politics. 


The government can take care of prices and black 


What we want from you is prod- 


And from a letter written to CU by Chester Bowles, head of OPA: 


We here at OPA have been increasingly aware of the impor- 


tant contribution your organization is making in the fight 


against inflation. 


It is heartening to know that you are 


carrying forward your activity into the reconversion and 


post-war periods. 


An informed public is essential if we 


are to continue to hold the line in the difficult months 


ahead. 


The fact that your organization realizes the dan- 


ger and is using its facilities to increase the understand- 


ing of the general public adds to my belief that we can 


succeed, 
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The President’s appointment 
A Guaranteed of a committee Aa kre ee 

the guaranteed annual wage 
Annual Wage feenall attention once more 
on a problem that affects every consumer’s—that is to 
say, everyone’s—standard of living. The problem is that 
of providing enough purchasing power after the war to 
keep our economy going at top speed. 


MORE BUYING NEEDED 


When the fighting stops and autos and radios take the 
place of tanks and machine guns on the assembly lines, 
when the business of finding goods to sell has given way 
to the problem of finding customers to buy, then it will 
become a matter of urgent national necessity that people 
buy more goods than they have ever bought before. 

No financial manipulations, magic formulas or pious 
hopes will avert catastrophic depression in the coming 
years if too much of the average family’s income goes 
to build a wall of dollars against future insecurity, and 
too little goes to buy goods to be used right away. But 

‘workers who fear that each paycheck may be the last 
are not good customers for automobiles, or even for 
extra quarts of milk. 


PROVISION OF SECURITY 

The question is how far we can go in providing se- 
curity and eliminating fear of unemployment as a major 
hazard to the nation’s postwar welfare. It is our belief 
that the guaranteed annual wage offers one of the im- 
portant means of providing economic security for 
workers. 

The guaranteed annual wage is not a new device 
dreamed up by impractical visionaries. It has been used 
voluntarily for many years by employers in a number of 
seasonal industries. Many industrialists have shown 
that the same ingenuity which can solve seemingly im- 
possible production problems can solve the problem of 
seasonal employment as well. 

3y warehousing their products in the off seasons, 
forward-looking employers in notoriously seasonal in- 
dustries have been able to carry on reasonably uniform 
production the year around even though sales were con- 
fined to a few months of the year. Others have been 
able to add new lines of products to keep machines and 
workers busy the year around. Seldom is it impossible 
to put employment on an annual basis if the will or the 
need to do it is great enough. The need—if we want to 
protect our postwar economy—is very great. 


RESPONSIBILITY TO THE WORKER 


For the record, we want to make it clear that the 
protection of our economy is not the only reason we 
favor guaranteed annual wages. Granted that a labor 
force must be available for a small part of each year to 
perform millions of agricultural and industrial tasks 
which are inherently seasonal, we do not believe that the 
particular workers used for these tasks should be re- 
quired to pay, through unemployment for most of the 
vear, the full penalty for the seasonal nature of the 
tasks. Some employers have recognized that they have a 
year-round responsibility toward those who provide 
them with manpower exactly as they have a year-round 
responsibility for the maintenance of their plants and 
machinery. 

The guaranteed annual wage is, of course, only part 
of the job of postwar security. But it is an important 
part. 
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“Because it was established for the very purpose of aiding 
families to buy wisely, to avoid waste and to maintain health 
and living standards, and because it is the largest technical 
organization providing such guidance, Consumers Union rec- 
ognizes a special responsibility to the nation. In full awareness 
of that responsibility, we pledge ourselves to do everything in 
our power to help Americans as consumers make the greatest 
possible contribution to the national need."—rrom A RESO- 
LUTION ADOPTED ON DECEMBER 10, 1941, BY THE DIRECTORS. 
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Coffee Brewers 


An evaluation based on tests of available types, with 


recommendations on which brands are worth buying. 


Ask almost any woodsman, and 
he'll tell you that the only coffee fit 
to drink is the boiled coffee made in 
an old-fashioned enamel pot. Ask the 
modern housewife, and she’ll hold 
out as strongly for her own pet cof- 
fee-making device, whether it be per- 
colator, drip-type or vacuum-type. 
But the fact is that most coffee-mak- 
ers can produce good coffee if you 
start with the right amount of well- 
roasted, fresh coffee. There are, how- 
ever, differences among the various 
types and brands of coffee-makers 
involving (to some extent) flavor of 
the brew and (to a greater extent) 
convenience, uniformity of the bev- 
erage, economy and versatility. 

Three general types of coffee-mak- 
ing devices (apart from the old boil- 
ing pot) are available: percolator, 
vacuum-return and drip. CU tested 
available models of all three types, in 
terms of the following factors: 
DOES IT MAKE GOOD COFFEE? 


A good coffee-maker should be 
capable of extracting flavorful, rea- 
sonably clear, hot and reasonably 
strong brew from a given amount of 
ground coffee. In testing, the same 
(weighed) amount per cup from the 
same batch of freshly-roasted coffee 
was used in all the pots; the grind 
used was that recommended in each 
individual instruction sheet. 


One serious flavor-affecting ele- 
ment has been added to the coffee- 
maker market as a result of the war. 
Most vacuum-type coffee makers, as 
well as some of the drip type, had 
rubber gaskets between the upper and 
the lower bowl. And while the effect 
of the rubber seal was negligible in 
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the pre-Pearl Harbor days, when 
natural and deodorized rubber was 
available, today’s synthetic seals add 
“something new” to coffee aroma. 
And, unless you drink your coffee 
strong, adding plenty of cream and 
sugar, chances are that the combined 
rubber flavor and aroma will inter- 
fere with your coffee enjoyment. 

Another disadvantage of the rub- 
ber gasket in the vacuum-type de- 
vices is that, once sealed, the sections 
are sometimes rather difficult to take 
apart. Considerable force may be 
required, resulting in accidents and 
breakage, not to mention the intimate 
handling of uncomfortably hot parts. 

On the Cory “Ruoberless” model, 
the rubber gasket has been eliminated, 
and a ground-glass seal substituted. 
Largely as a result of this, the Cory 
rates first among the coffee-makers 
tested. 


DRIP DEVICES 

The drip coffee-maker is self-de- 
scriptive. Boiling-hot water is poured 
over coffee in an upper container, 
and the brew drips through a filter 
into the lower section. Good drip cof- 
fee can be exceptionally clear and 
flavorful. And it can be prepared in 
record time, because the water, 
brought to a boil in a separate pot, 
can be placed over the highest avail- 
able heat. 

You can extract a maximum of 
flavor from your coffee if you 
“double-drip” it; that is, pour the 
first extract back into the top com- 
partment, and let it run through a 
second time. 

Coffee made in a drip device is 
likely to be cooler than that from a 


vacuum-type coffee-maker or per- 
colator, particularly if it is double- 
dripped. However, this may be an 
advantage for those who gulp their 
coffee on the run. Drip-users who 
like their coffee piping hot can keep 
a very low flame under the pot (ex- 
cept in pottery devices) as the coffee 
drips through. 


THE VACUUM PROCESS 

Vacuum-type coffee-makers also 
consist of an upper and a lower bowl, 
the upper section having a tube which 
fits into the lower unit. Water is 
placed in the lower bowl, and finely- 
ground coffee into the upper. As the 
water is heated, the pressure in the 
lower chamber builds up and forces 
water up through the tube and into 
the upper bowl. As the water boils, 
the water is agitated with the coffee 
in the upper bowl, and a good in- 
fusion results. When the device is re- 
moved from the heat, the cooling of 
the lower bow! condenses the steam, 
creating a vacuum, and the atmos 
pheric pressure on the upper bowl 
forces the brew through a filter into 
the lower bowl, where it mixes with 
the rest of the water. The upper sec- 
tion is then removed, and the lower 
bowl is used for serving. 

The quality of the coffee can be 
excellent. The coffee is very hot, as 
steam bubbles through it during the 
infusion period, and the filtration is 
rapid. 
FILTERS 

Most 


vacuum-type coffee-makers 


and some drip devices and perco- 





Rating high in the drip group was 
the Dripolator (above), an all-china 
pot selling for $2.45. 
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lators employ cloth filters. These are 
a nuisance, They require careful 
washing and thorough rinsing after 
each use of the pot, and even after 
thorough washing, they remain a 
dingy and unappetizing brown. It 
was probably housewife-resistance to 
repeated use of a “dirty rag” in the 
coffee pot that prompted the develop- 
ment of non-cloth filters for vacuum 
coffee makers. 

Three brands of such filters are 
now available: the Cory Rod, the 
Club Filter Rod and the Silex No 
Cloth. Each sells for 50¢. From the 
point of view of filtering, none is 
quite as efficient as a good cloth filter. 
Of the three, the Cory Rod is best; 
it is made of a single piece of easily- 
cleaned glass. The Club Filter Rod, 
made of two breakable parts which 
roll easily off flat surfaces, has a 
relatively inefficient filtering surface 
It slides out of place easily, and in 
the tests it was not too successful, 
even in the Club coffee-maker. The 
Silex No Cloth has difficult-to-clean 
and rustable metal parts, and it is 
somewhat inconvenient to remove. 
None of these rods can be used on 
all types of coffee brewer. Among 
brands tested by CU, the Cory could 
not be used on the Macy or the Dun- 
bar makers: Club could not be used 
on Macy or Vaculator; Silex could 
not be used on Cory, Macy or Vacu- 
lator models. ; 

Filter papers—essential to some 
coffee-makers—are something of a 
nuisance. For one thing, they’re an- 





Your Old Coffee Pot 


If you have a prewar aluminum 
coffee maker, hold on to it. Every- 
thing considered, it’s likely to be 
more satisfactory than any drip 
or percolating coffee maker you 
can buy now. The chief difficulty 
with the glass coffee makers— 
some of which can produce ex- 
cellent coffee is the problem of 
breakage. If you’re careful, a glass 
model will probably last for a long 
time; if you make your morning 
coffee with your eyes only half 
open, replacement of broken parts 
will run high. And it’s a good 
idea to have your old aluminum 
pot on hand for emergencies. 

Watch out for coffee makers 
with rubber gaskets. Present syn- 
thetic rubber is likely to add its 
bit to the flavor of the brew. 
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Best of the percolators was the old- 


style enameled model (above), avail- 
able from Sears, Roebuck for 69¢. 





other item to remember—or forget— 
to buy. For another, they may add 
substantially to coffee cost. Chemex 
filters, at $1.50 for 100, add 1%4¢ to 
the cost of each potful of coffee. 


PERCOLATORS 


The old-fashioned percolator has 
gone through some evolution in ex- 
ternal appearance, but it works just 
as it always did: boiling water is 
forced up through a tube, and dis- 
charged over a basket of coffee. This 
drips through to the lower section, 
where it mixes with the water, and 
the mixture continues to circulate, 
becoming stronger as the process 
goes along. The brew itself is, there- 
fore, boiled ; and the violent and long- 
continued aeration, along with the 
high temperature, give plenty of op- 
portunity for the escape of the vo- 
latile coffee ingredients. The result 
is often a relatively poorly-flavored 
brew. On the other hand, percolated 
coffee is richer in caffeine—the stim- 
ulating element of coffee—than are 
the more aromatic products of the 
drip and vacuum brewers, and it 
may therefore appeal to those who 
demand a more decisive “lift.” (If 
it’s lift you’re looking for, however, 
your best bet is to go back to the onen 
pot and “decoct” your coffee. start- 
ing with the ground coffee in cold 
water, letting it boil, then straining 
off the liquid.) 


TEA IN THE COFFEE POT 


All coffee-makers will brew excel- 
lent tea, with the cleanliness of a tea- 
ball and the economy of loose tea 
(less than one-half of tea-ball cost). 
Measure the amount of tea you use— 
don’t just toss a handful into the pot. 
If you like your tea strong, with a 


minimum of bother, the vacuum-type 
coffee maker is excellent. 


HOW TO MAKE COFFEE 


Assuming you can get fresh coffee 
—for stale coffee makes a weak, off- 
flavor brew—there are a few tricks 
worth trying to improve strength and 
quality. Use the grind of coffee rec- 
ommended for your coffee-maker. 
Generally brewers having cloth or 
paper filters can use vacuum-grind 
coffee. Measure your coffee carefully, 
and always use the same amount per 
cup, once you've hit on the strength 
your family likes (unless you find 
variations in the strength of succes- 
sive pounds of your favorite brand). 
Timé the process—in the case of 
vacuum-makers, the period for which 
the coffee is allowed to remain in the 
top bowl before it is removed from 
the stove; for percolators, the period 
of actual percolation. Stirring the 
coffee during the time it is in con- 
tact with the grounds in a vacuum 
coffee-maker will give the same 
strength brew with less coffee. 

Before you use any coffee-maker, 
read the instructions carefully. Many 
of them have special “tricks” that 
you may not know about. 


RATINGS 


In rating coffee-makers, the fol- 
iowing factors were taken into con- 
sideration: quality and clarity of the 
hvew ; time required to make coffee ; 
the maximum and the minimum num- 
ber of cups of coffee a device would 
make; construction; ease of as- 


sembling the pot, of making coffee, 
and of cleaning the pot ; likelihood of 





a 
am Se 


The Cory Rubberless model, above, 
costing $4.80, was the best of the 
vacuum brewers tested. 
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breakage; appearance; and presence 
of “special teatures,’”’ including cov- 
ers, stands, coffee-measures, etc. 


BEST BUY 


Ward’s China Drip Coffee Maker Cat. 
No. 3404L (Montgomery Ward). $1.79 
plus postage. Four chinaware parts; no 
cloth or paper filters required. Qual- 
ity and clarity of coffee good; slight 
residue. Easy to clean and assemble. 
All chinaware is subject to relatively 
easy breakage. This is not a good buy 
if breakage is a problem in your kit- 
chen. Pot unusually heavy (five 
pounds, empty). Cover tends to fall 
off in pouring. Makes 1 to 8 cups. 


ACCEPTABLE 


(/n estimated order of quality, but note 
commenis) 


Chemex (Chemex Corp., NYC). $5. A 
one-piece drip coffee-maker, of heavy 
flameproof glass. Paper filters re- 
quired ($1.50 per 100). Made clearest 
coffee of all brewers tested. Very 
easy to clean; no assembling except 
for insertion of filter paper. Filter 
paper with grounds must be removed 
before coffee is poured. Pouring may 
be somewhat difficult for persons with 
small hands. Very uneconomical be- 


cause of high filter-paper cost. Makes © 


1 to 5 cups at One filling of top. 
Cory Rubberless Model DC (Cory Glass 
Coffee Brewer Co., Chicago). $4.80. 
All-glass, vacuum-type coffee-maker, 
with no filter cloth or rubber gasket. 
Made reasonably clear coffee of ex- 
cellent quality. Fairly easy to clean. 
Excellent construction and design; 
operation and assembly easy, but care 
must be taken not to break glass parts 
in using. Convenient hinged cover 
over lower part, and stand for upper 
bowl. Makes 3 to 8 cups. 
Dripolator (Enterprise Aluminum Co., 
Massilon, Ohio). $2.45. Four china- 
ware parts. Paper filters required 
(10¢ for 66). Quality and clarity of 
coffee excellent. Easy to clean and 
assemble. All chinaware, which is sub- 
ject to relatively easy breakage. Pot 
very heavy (five pounds, empty). 
Cover tends to fall off in pouring. 
Makes | to 8 cups. 

Ward's China Drip Coffee Maker (sce 
“Best Buys”). 

Silex Drip Coffee Maker (Silex Co., 
Hartford, Conn.). $2.45. All glass, ex- 
cept for cover and filter cloth. Quality 
and clarity of coffee excellent. Easy 
to clean and assemble, except for fil- 
ter cloth. Grounds can be stirred dur- 
ing extraction which permits use of 
less coffee per cup. Firmly-fitted 


plastic cover on lower bowl. Makes | 
to 8 cups. 

Silex 2-Cupper Drip Model (Silex Co.). 
$1.45. All glass; filter paper required. 
Brew somewhat weak, requiring use of 
more coffee; clear. Strength can be 
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improved by repouring. Easy to as- 
semble, except for filter paper, which 
may be hard to adjust. Fairly easy to 
clean. Makes 2 cups. 

Dunbar Drip Coffeemaker (Dunbar 
Glass Corp., Dunbar, W. Va.). $2. 
Glass, except for cloth filter on metal 
frame. Coffee relatively weak but 
clear. Easy to clean; fairly easy to as- 
semble. No cover for pouring section. 
Makes | to 8 cups. 

Sears Percolator Cat. No.—3735 (Sears, 
Roebuck). 69¢ plus postage. Old- 
fashioned enameled percolator with 
glass top. Coffee good, but muddy. 
Central pump difficult to clean. Cheap 
construction; enamel chips easily and 
cover may fall off in pouring. At the 
price, a fairly satisfactory percolator 
for those who like percolators. Makes 
4 to 6 cups. 

Vaculator (Hill-Shaw Co., Chicago). 
$2.95. Vacuum device with cloth filter 
over wire frame, and rubber gasket. 
Coffee contaminated by rubber gasket; 
clarity excellent. Easy to clean. Some 
difficulty in joining and separating 
bowls contributes to breakage hazard 
Stand for upper bowl supplied. Makes 
3 to 8 cups. 

Club Glass Vacuum (Club Aluminum 
Products Co., Chicago). $2.95. Vacuum 
device with two-piece porcelain filter 








A recent innovation in the coffee- 


maker line is the Chemex (above), a 
modification of the standard drip pot. 
Both initial cost ($5) and filter pa- 
pers (1%¢ for each brewing) run 
high, but the brew produced is clear 
and flavorful. If you like a very 
clear brew, the Chemex rates first 
place among the coffee-makers tested. 





Flamex 


and rubber gasket. Coffee contamun- 
ated by rubber gasket; clarity fair. 
Fairly easy to clean. Difficult to as 
semble and take apart. Makes 3 to & 


cups. 


Macy’s (R. H. Macy & Co. NYC). 


$1.29. Vacuum-type coffee-maker, with 
cloth filter over wire frame, and rub 
ber gasket. Quality very good; clarity 
excellent. Not as much contact be- 
tween rubber and brew vapors as in 
other brands similarly made. Cleaning 
difficult. Filter cloth troublesome; 
units difficult to put together and take 
apart. Makes 3 to 8 cups. 


Silex Percolator (Silex Co.). $2.75. All 


glass, except for cloth filter. Quality 
good; clarity excellent. Six parts to 
be cleaned. Handle gets too hot in 
preparation. Makes 4 to 8 cups. 


Flamex Drip Coffee Maker Cat. No.— 


9216 (Sears, Roebuck). $2.79 plus post- 
age. Glass, with enameled basket and 
basket-cover. Coffee relatively weak 
and muddy. Very difficult to assemble 
and take apart. Tendency for water to 
leak out between sections when it is 
being made. Makes 1 to 7 cups. 


Gold Seal Coffee Brewer (Heat Re- 


sistant Glass Corp., NYC). $1.98. 
Vacuum-type coffee-maker with cloth 
filter over wire frame, and rubber 
gasket. Clarity poor; grounds tend to 
by-pass filter. Difficult to clean. Con- 
tamination from rubber gasket. Makes 
3 to 8 cups. 


Tricolator (Tricolator Co., NYC). $3.50 


Drip coffee-maker; requires filter 
papers (100 for 15¢). Brew muddy; 
filter papers tend to disintegrate. One 
bowl design. Easy to clean. Coffee- 
making procedure troublesome; may 
burn fingers. Makes 1 to 6 cups. 


Dunbar Vacuum Coffeemaker (Dunbar 


Glass Corp.). $1.69. Similar to, but 
somewhat more cheaply constructed 
than Gold Seal Coffee Brewer, above 
Difficult to assemble. 


Range-Tec (McKee Glass Co., Jean- 


ette, Penna.). $2.50. Glass percolator 
with enameled metal pump. Brew 
muddy. Pump hard to clean. Simpl 
to assemble, but hands may be burned 
in removing pump. Pouring difficult 
Makes 2 to 6 cups. 


Silex Manhattan Kitchen Model (Silex 


Co.). $2.95. Vacuum-type glass coffee- 
maker, with rubber gasket and cloth 
filter. Coffee tends to be weak, as 
large amount of water remains in 
lower bowl during brewing period: 
rubber gasket contaminates flavor 
Clarity excellent. Difficult to assemble 
and take apart. Fairly easy to clean 
Makes 5 to 8 cups. 

Percolator Cat. No. — 4982 
(Sears, Roebuck). $2.24 plus postage 
Glass percolator, somewhat similar to 
Range-Tec, except for china pump 
Brew muddy. Simple to assemble and 
use, except that hands may be burned 
in removing pump. Cannot be used 
to make less (or more) than 6 cups 
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Mayonnaise & 





Salad Dressing 


CU discusses the differences between them and 


gives ratings, based on laboratory tests, of 29 


brands of mayonnaise and 15 salad dressings. 


Although mayonnaise and salad 
dressing are used for pretty much 
the same purpose, there is a clear dis- 
tinction between the two. Salad dress- 
ing may be similar to mayonnaise in 
taste and appearance, but actually it 
is a cheaper edition of that product. 
3oth are essentially seasoned emul- 
sions of oil and vinegar with eggs; 
but salad dressings contain, in ad- 
dition, starch or gum fillers or “stab- 
ilizers” and water. The oil content, 
particularly of salad dressings, varies 
widely. 

As a matter of fact until about 
1928, when the industry itself de- 
cided that the quality of mayonnaise 
needed some regulation, practically 
any combination which included oil, 
vinegar and eggs was called “mayon- 
naise.” In that year, the trade ac- 
cepted a definition of mayonnaise 
made by the Food Standards Com- 
mittee of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. The 50% minimum oil 
requirement of this definition auto- 
matically changed many formerly 
so-called mayonnaises into “salad 
dressings,” which were unregulated. 

Today the mayonnaise and salad 
dressing market is reflecting wartime 
oil shortages. Whereas formerly may- 
onnaise production far outstripped 
that of salad dressing, Department 
of Commerce figures show that to- 
day about 25% more salad dress- 
ing than mayonnaise is being pro- 
duced. 

Since 1943, Federal Specifications 
have been in existence for both may- 
onnaise and salad dressing. Accord- 
ing to these specifications, which 
serve as minimum standards for gov- 
ernment purchases, salad dressings 
are required to have no less than 40% 
vegetable oil, and a minimum of 5% 
egg yolk. Of the 15 dressings in- 
cluded in CU’s tests only four brands 
—Sultana, American Home, Miracle 
Whip and Blue Jewel—met the oil 
requirement. Because a dressing 
containing considerably less than 
40% oil may still be quite palatable, 
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only brands having oil content below 
20% were rated “Not Acceptable” 
on this account. 

The 29 brands of mayonnaise 
tested were much more satisfactory, 
so far as meeting the specifications 
is concerned. They are required to 
have a minimum of 65% oil and 7% 
egg yolk, with the sum of the oil and 
egg yolk content not less than 78%. 
Only J]GA mayonnaise was low on 
the egg-plus-oil requirement ; Gerbro, 
Lily White and Uco were deficient 
ip egg solids. 

A true mayonnaise should contain 
no added water, and most of the 
brands tested did not. Macy's Lily 
White violated this regulation, with 
about 8% water added; five other 
brands contained lesser percentages 
of water. 

Many manufacturers take advant- 
age of the fact that, with the use of 
stabilizers, it is possible to incorpo- 
rate large amounts of water in salad 
dressings. Wilson’s was nearly one- 
third water; water content of other 
brands varied from 8% to 24%. 

Makers of mayonnaise and salad 
dressing must exercise careful sani- 
tary control over their product, since 
it cannot be sterilized, and bacterial 
action breaks down the emulsion and 
tends to separate it into two layers. 
But no matter how clean the dressing 
is to start with, it will not keep well 
after it has been opened, unless it is 
stored in a cool place. Opened jars 
should be kept in the refrigerator 
during warm weather, but they 
should not be placed too near the 
freezing unit, since extremely low 
temperatures will break down the 
emulsion. 

The day of the odd-sized jar of 
dressing appears to be coming to an 
end—at least for the duration. Jar 
sizes and shapes have been standard- 
ized by a War Production Board 
conservation order, and four-ounce 
jars have been eliminated entirely. 
Only three of the 44 brands pur- 
chased were packed in pre-war, off- 





size jars; all others were in half-pint, 
pint or quart sizes. 
The larger the quantity you buy, 


the smaller the unit cost. Therefore, 
if you use a large amount of mayon- 
naise or salad dressing, you will econ- 
omize by buying the largest-size jar 
available. 

Though mayonnaise and _ salad 
dressing are generally eaten a little 
at a time, even this small amount can 
add an appreciable number of calor- 
ies to the daily intake. There are 
about 100 calories (more or less, de- 
pending on oil content) in a table- 
spoonful of mayonnaise; salad dress- 
ings with smaller oil content have 
proportionately lower caloric value. 

The use of a mayonnaise made 
with mineral oil is a poor solution 
to the calorie problem, even though 
such products contain practically no 
calories. Continued use of mineral 
oil over a period of time may lead 
to indigestion, “gas,” or rectal trou- 
ble; its use along with a meal inter- 
feres seriously with the absorption 
of vitamin A. 

Salad dressing is generally cheaper 
than mayonnaise, and it is generally 
a better buy, unless you prefer the 
oilier and usually milder mayonnaise. 

The ratings which follow are 
based on flavor, chemical analysis, 
and stability and consistency of the 
emulsion, with chemical analysis and 





To determine fat content, the may- 
onnaises and dressings were treated 
with ether in separatory funnels. 
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flavor receiving the greatest consid- 
eration. Oil content accounted for 
only part of the chemical analysis 
score, and for this reason, a relatively 
low-oil brand with good flavor was 
considered “Acceptable,” even though 
its oil content might be somewhat 
below Federal Specifications. 


Mayonnaise 


Figures in parentheses represent cost 
per pint. 


BEST BUYS 


Ecco (Economy Grocery Stores, Bos- 
ton). 46¢ for 1 qt. (23¢). Flavor very 
good; rather sweet. Contained some 
added water. Available in Mass. and 
Conn. at Economy Grocery Stores 
and Stop & Shop Supermarkets. 

Ann Page (A&P). 13¢ for % pt. (26¢). 
Flavor very good; spicy. Available na- 
tionally at A&P Stores. 

Heller’s (Venice Importing Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.). 29¢ for 1 pt. Flavor very 
good; sweet. Available in New Eng- 
land, N. Y., N. J., Penna., Va., and 
Fla. ; 


ACCEPTABLE 
(/n estimated order of quality) 


Holsum (Holsum Products, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.). 33¢ for 1 pt. Flavor very 
good. Available nationally. 

Kraft (Kraft Cheese Co., Chicago). 29¢ 
for % pt. (58¢). Flavor very good; 
sweet. Available nationally. 

Dellford (Middendorf & Rohrs, NYC). 
35¢ for 1 pt. Flavor very good. Avail- 
able in NYC. 

Ann Page (see “Best Buys’). 

Heller’s (see “Best Buys’). 

Ecco (see “Best Buys”). 

Filigree (Filigree Quality Foods, Inc., 
Jersey City, N. J.). 15¢ for “% pt. 
(30¢). Flavor good, but oily. Avail- 
able in N. Y. and N. J. 

Blue Jewel (Jewel Food Stores, Bar- 
rington, Ill.). 29¢ for 1 pt. Flavor 
good, but rather flat. Available na- 
tionally at Jewel Tea Stores. 

White Rose (Seeman Bros., 
23¢ for % pt. (46¢). Flavor 
Available nationally. 

Sunbeam (Frances H. .Leggett & Co., 
NYC). 17¢ for % pt. (34¢). Flavor 
good. Available east of the Missis- 
sippi and in Texas. 

Clover Farm (Clover Farm Stores 
Corp., Cleveland). 17¢ for 6 oz. (44¢). 
Flavor good. Available east of the 
Rocky Mountains. 

Bohack’s (H. C. Bohack Co., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.). 33¢ for 1 pt. Flavor very 
good. Available in Brooklyn and 
Long Island at Bohack Stores. 

Bernice (Krasne Bros., NYC). 29¢ for 
1 pt. Flavor good; sweet. Available 
in NYC and Newark, N. j. 

Overland (S. S. Pierce Co., Boston). 

31¢ for 1 pt. Flavor very good; spicy. 
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NYC). 
good. 


Available in New England. 

Hellman’s (Best Foods, Inc., NYC). 
39¢ tor 1 pt. Flavor good. Contained 
some added water. Available nation- 
ally. 

Numiade (Table Products Co. San 
Francisco). 27¢ for 1 pt. Flavor fair; 
oily. Available on the West Coast. 

Royal Scarlet (R. C. Williams & Co., 
NYC) 21¢ for % pt (42¢). Flavor 
fair. Available nationally. 

Finast (First National Stores, Somer- 
ville, Mass.). 40¢ for 1 qt. (20¢). 
Flavor fair; oily and sweet. Contained 
some added water. Available in N. Y. 
and New England at First National 
Stores. 

Hom-De-Lite (American Stores Co., 
Philadelphia). 27¢ for 1 pt. Flavor 
fair. Available nationally at American 
Stores. 

Co-op (National Co-operatives, Inc., 
Chicago). 33¢ for 1 pt. Flavor good. 
Available nationally at Co-ap Stores. 

Wilson’s (Wilson & Co., Chicago). 33¢ 
for 1 pt. Flavor fair; sweet. Contained 
some added water. Available nation- 
ally. 

Merit Lemonaise (Merit Food Co., 
Hackensack, N. J.). 44¢ for 1 pt. Fla- 
vor fair; spicy. Contained some added 
water. Available nationally. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


(For the reasons stated) 

Old Monk (Old Monk Co., NYC). 35¢ 
for 1 pt. Flavor poor; vinegary. 

Royal Cook (Italian Cook Oil Corp., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.). 33¢ for 1 pt. Flavor 
very poor; oily. 

Premier (Frances H. Leggett). 37¢ for 
| pt. Flavor poor; spicy and oily. 

The followmg were not true mayon- 
naises, as defined by Federal Specifica- 
tions, for the reasons stated: 

Gerbro (Gerber Bros., Brooklyn, N. Y.). 
29¢ for 1 pt. Flavor fair, but rather 
fishy. Deficient in egg solids; made 
with poor quality oil. 

Lily White (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 

















24¢ for 12 oz. (32¢). Flavor good; 
sharp. Deficient in egg solids. Con- 
tained added water. 

IGA (Independent Grocers’ Alliance, 
Chicago). 16¢ for % pt. (32¢). Flavor 
very good. Below specifications for oil 
content. Contained added water. 

Uco (Uco Food:Corp., Newark, N. J.). 
23¢ tor % pt. (46¢). Flavor very poor. 
Deficient in egg solids. 


Salad Dressings 
BEST BUYS 


Green Line (Economy Grocery Stores). 
29¢ for 1 qt. (15¢). Flavor very good. 
Available in Mass. and Conn, at Econ- 
omy Grocery Stores and Stop & Shop 
Supermarkets. 

American Home (National Tea Co., 
Chicago). 35¢ for-1 qt. (18¢). Flavor 
very good. Available in the Midwest 
at National Tea Stores. 


ACCEPTABLE 
(/n estimated order of quality) 

Green Line (see “Best Buys’). 

American Home (see “Best Buys’). 

Miracle Whip (Kraft Cheese Co.). 35¢ 
for 1 pt. Flavor good; oily and mild. 
Availabie nationally. 

Ann Page (A&P). 12¢ for % pt. (24¢). 
Flavor good; vinegary. Available na- 
tionally at A&P Stores. 

Sultana (A&P). 29¢ for 1 pt. Flavor 
very good. Available nationally at 
A&P Stores. 

Island Manor (H. C. Bohack Co.). 21¢ 
for 1 pt. Flavor good; salty. Available 
in Brooklyn and Long Island at Bo- 
hack Stores. 

Blue Jewel (Jewel Food Stores). 34¢ for 
1 qt. (17¢). Flavor fair, but too spicy. 
Available nationally at Jewel Tea 
»tores. 

Co-op (National Co-operatives). 23¢ for 
1 pt. Flavor fair. Available nationally 
at Co-op Stores. 

Easton’s (Phenix Pabst-Ett Co., Chi- 
cago). 23¢ for 1 pt. Flavor good, but 
contained excessive water. Available 
nationally. 

Come Again (National Tea Co.). 27¢ 
for 1 qt. (14¢). Flavor good, but con- 
tained excessive water. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


(For the reasons stated) 

Duchess (Table Products). 25¢ for 1 
pt. Flavor poor; oil separated slightly. 

Cream Wipt (Golden Brand Food Prod- 
ucts Co., Philadelphia). 29¢ for 1 pt. 
8 oz. (20¢). Flavor poor; too spicy. 

Wilson’s (Wilson & Co.). 19¢ for 1 pt. 
Very low oil content; excessive water 
content. 

IGA (Indeperident Grocers’ Alliance). 
Very low oil content; excessive water 
content. 

Glendale (Clover Farm Food Stores). 
33¢ for 1 qt. (17¢). Very low oil con- 
tent; excessive water content. 
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Puddings and 


Gelatin Desserts 


An evaluation of many popular brands and flavors 
as they were judged by a panel of “taste testers’ 


Gelatin desserts of a given flavor 
may look pretty much the same, but 
there are considerable differences in 
flavor among the brands, Cu found 
after “blindfold” tests on 35 flav- 
ored gelatins. And prepared choco- 
late pudding—as well as vanilla and 
butterscotch ;— differs greatly from 
brand to brand. 

‘But one thing’s sure: these pack- 
aged desserts do enable the busy 
housewife to whip together a more- 
or-less tasty dessert in a very few 
minutes. And the puddings and 
Junkets provide an easy method for 
increasing milk consumption while 
satisfying a craving for sweets. 

The nutritive value of the gelatins 
can be stepped up, too. Add some 
fresh or canned fruit, and you in- 
crease both vitamins and flavor value. 
However, if you want a dessert for 
a reducing diet, nothing is better than 
gelatin for adding a minimum of 
calories to the meal. 


TASTE TESTS 


Included in the tests were straw- 
berry, raspberry, cherry, lemon, lime 
and wine gelatins; chocolate, vanilla 
and butterscotch puddings; and rasp- 
berry, orange, maple, vanilla, lemon 
and chocolate Junket. All brands 
were tasted at least twice by each 
taster. When results of the two tests 
disagreed widely, third tests were 
, made and results averaged. 

In each test, three desserts, care- 
fully’ prepared according to direc- 
tions and identified only as “A,” “B” 
and “C,” were served to tasters who 
rated their flavors as “Good,” “Fair” 
I or “Poor.” Tasters were also asked 
to pass judgment on consistency and 
sweetness, and to record what they 
thought was the flavor of each sam- 
. ple. 

, Samples were served four times 
daily—twice in the morning and twice 
). in the afternoon. Despite such vari- 
i able factors as degree of hunger and 
“taste fatigue,” the judgments of 
individual tasters remained remark- 
ably consistent. Ninety-two per cent 
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of the duplicate tests gave results in 
agreement with the original. 


WHAT IS IT? 


Tasters experienced real difficulty 
in deciding the probable flavor of any 
given sample of gelatin. Guessing 
was easy with the yellow lemons, the 
green limes and the wines, with their 
distinctive fermented taste; but there 
was so little actual difference in the 
flavors of the others that anything 
colored red was equally likely to be 
called cherry, raspberry or straw- 
berry. 

To check this apparent flavor simi- 
larity, a small group of tasters were 
actually blindfolded and served sam- 
ples of all flavors. The result: With 
the exception of wine flavors, all 
flavored gelatins of a brand taste 
pretty much alike. When you can’t 
see its color, even some lemons or 
limes are mistaken for strawberry. 


PUDDINGS 


Some brands of pudding tasted 
better when they were made with 
more or less milk than the two cups 
called for in cooking directions. It’s 
a good idea to experiment with any 
brand you use until you find the con- 
sistency you like best. Brands which 
were considered too thin or too thick 
when made according to directions 
are so described in the ratings. 

Rennet custards should be served 
in the dishes in which they are 
molded. Spooning them out of a large 
mold causes them to separate and 
become watery. 


INGREDIENTS 


Nutritionally, gelatin desserts are 
of little value unless they are used as 
molds for other foods. Even clear, 
unflavored gelatin, ballyhooed a few 
years ago by Knox as an energy food 
capable of preventing fatigue, has 
been shown up by medical investiga- 
tors who proved that the protein in 
gelatin is of no especial value in the 
treatment of fatigue, and that the 
protein of the ordinary diet is fully 


capable of supplying the aminoacetic 
acid requirements of man. So far as 
protein is concerned, commercially 
flavored gelatin mixtures are even 
less valuable, for they contain a very 
small percentage of gelatin. In addi- 
tion to gelatin, their ingredients list 
sugar or sugar and dextrose (about 
85%), citric acid and imitation or 
natural flavoring. 

The pudding mixes examined con- 
tain sugar or sugar and dextrose; 
cornstarch, salt, vanilla or vanillin; 
and other flavoring, according to type. 
A few listed dry skim milk and pow- 
dered egg white as well. Cocoa was 
used in all the chocolate puddings ; 
brown sugar and butter, in the but- 
terscotch puddings. 

Flavored Junket powders contain 
starches or gums as thickening agents 
in addition to rennet enzyme which 
coagulates the milk used in prepara- 
tion. These mixtures also contain 
sugar, calcium salt, flavoring and, 
sometimes, skim milk. 


MAKE IT YOURSELF 


When supplies of flavored dessert 
gelatins are low, CU suggests that 
you use unflavored, clear gelatin to 
vary the appearance of salads and 
fruit desserts and as a convenient 
base in which to combine and dis- 
guise leftovers. Plain gelatins cost 
less (one ounce of Ann Page Gela- 
tin, enough to jell four pints of li- 
quid, costs 10¢, or less than %¢ per 
serving) ; and they have the added 
advantage of greater adaptability. 
Prepared in your own kitchen with 
real fruit juices instead of artificial 
flavoring, plain gelatin is capable of 
making a tastier dessert or salad than 
one of the commercially prepared 
brands. 


RATINGS 


As in all ratings based on taste 
tests, CU’s results are not intended 
to tell you what you will like, but 
rather as a guide to indicate which 
brands are most likely to please you. 

Brands are rated in order of de- 
creasing flavor score. The order is 
determined by the percentage of 
tasters who considered a _ brand 
“Good,” “Fair” or “Poor.” 

Figures in parentheses represent 
cost per serving. One package will 
make approximately one pint of des- 
sert, enough for four average serv- 


ings. 
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Flavored Gelatins 


In order of decreasing flavor scores 
within each flavor. Figures in paren- 
theses represent cost per serving. A pack- 
age will make approximately a pint of 
dessert, sufficient for four average serv- 
ings. 


STRAWBERRY 

Butter-Nut (Paxton and Gallagher Co., 
Omaha, Nebr.). 6¢ for 3% oz. (1.5¢). 
Available in Omaha. 

Jell-O (General Foods Corp., NYC). 
6¢ for 3 oz. (1.5¢). Available nation- 
ally. 

Clover Farm (Clover Farm Stores 
Corp. Cleveland). 8¢ for 3% oz. (2¢). 

Nation Wide (Nation-Wide Service Gro- 
cers, Brockton, Mass.). 5¢ for 3% oz. 
(1.2¢). Available in Maine at Nation- 
Wide Stores. 

Hazel (National Tea Co., Chicago). 4.5¢ 
for 3% oz. (1.3¢). Available in Mid- 
west at National Tea Stores. 

Red & White Flav-R Jell (Red & White 
Corp., Chicago). 7¢ for 3% ozs. 
(1.7¢). Available nationally except in 
South at Red & White Stores. 

Royal (Standard Brands, Inc., NYC). 
6¢ for 3 oz. (1.5¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Jell-It (Independent Grocers’ Alliance 
Distributing Co., Chicago). 5¢ for 3% 
oz. (1.2¢). Available nationally at IGA 
Stores. 

Co-op (National Co-operatives, Inc., 
Chicago). 6¢ for 3% oz. (1.5¢). 

Dainty Jell (First National Stores, Inc., 
Somerville, Mass.). 5¢ for 3% oz. 
(1.2¢). Available in New England 
and N. Y. 


RASPBERRY 

Nebia (Grainger Bros. Co., Lincoln, 
Nebr.). 6¢ for 3% oz. (1.54). Avail- 
able in Nebr., Kans. and Colo. 

Kroger’s Twinkle (Kroger Grocery and 
Baking Co., Cincinnati). 5¢ for 3% 
oz. (1.2¢). Available nationally at Kro- 
ger Stores. 

Van Dutch Easy Jell (Van Dutch 
Products Co., NYC). 6¢ for 3% oz. 
(1.5¢). Available nationally. 

Royal Scarlet Jellyker (R. C. Williams 


& Co., NYC). 9¢ for 3% oz. (2.2¢). 
Available nationally. 

Garvey’s (J. F. Garvey Co., Lincoln, 
Nebr.). 6¢ for 3% oz. (1.5¢). Avail- 
able in Central States. 


CHERRY 

Co-op (National Co-operatives). 6¢ for 
3% oz. (1.5¢). 

Jell-Well (Jell-Well Dessert Co., Los 
Angeles). 5¢ for 3 oz. (1.2¢). 

Ann Page Sparkle (A&P, NYC). 5¢ for 
3% oz. (1.2¢). Available nationally at 
A&P Stores. 

Blackbird Jell (H. P. Lau Co., Lin- 
coln, Nebr.). 6¢ for 3% oz. (1.5¢). 


LEMON 

Clover Farm (Clover Farm Stores). 6¢ 
for 3% oz. (1.5¢). 

Butter-Nut (Paxton and Gallagher). 6¢ 
for 3% oz. (1.5¢). Available in Omaha. 

Royal (Standard Brands). 6¢ for 3 oz. 
(1.5¢). Available nationally. 

Jell-O (General Foods). 6¢ for 3 oz. 
(1.5¢). Available nationally. 

Jell-Well (Jell-Well Dessert Co.). 5¢ 
for 3 oz. (1:2¢). 

Nation Wide (Nation-Wide Service 
Grocers). 5¢ for 3% oz. (1.2¢). Avail- 
able in Maine at Nation-Wide Stores. 

Co-op (National Co-operatives). 6¢ for 
3% oz. (1.5¢). 

Garvey’s (J. F. Garvey Co.). 6¢ for 3% 
oz. (1.5¢). Available in Central States. 

Ann Page Sparkle (A&P). 5¢ for 3% 
oz, (1.2¢). Available nationally at 
A&P Stores. 

Red & White Flav-R Jell (Red & 
White Corp.). 6.7¢ for 3% oz. (1.7¢). 
Available nationally except in South 
at Red and White Stores. 

Jell-It (Independent Grocers’ Alliance). 
5¢ for 3% oz. (1.2¢). Available na- 
tionally at IGA Stores. 

Blackbird Jell (H. P. Lau Co.). 6¢ for 
3% oz. (1.5¢). 


LIME 

Co-op (National Co-operatives). 6¢ for 
3% oz. (1.54). 

Freshpak (Grand Union Co., NYC). 5¢ 
for 3% oz. (1.2¢). Available in N. J., 
Penna., Conn., Mass., Vt. and N. Y. 
at Grand Union Stores. 





Whether they're labeled strawberry, raspberry, cherry, lemon or lime, they 
taste pretty much alike when the tasters can’t see the color. 
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Rich’s Sherry (E. C. Rich, Inc., NYC) 
21¢ for 4 oz. (5.3¢). 

Rich’s Madeira (E. C. Rich). 21¢ for 4 
oz. (5.3¢). 


Puddings 


In order of decreasing flavor scores 
within each flavor. Figures in parentheses 
represent cost per serving. Unless other- 
wise noted, a package will make about a 
pint of dessert, sufficient for four aver- 
age servings. 


CHOCOLATE 

Jewel (Jewel Tea Co., Barrington, IIl.). 
19¢ for 12 oz. (1.6¢). Available na- 
tionally at Jewel Tea Stores. 

My-T-Fine (Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
NYC). 6¢ for 4 oz. (1.5¢). 

Jell-O (General Foods). 6.5¢ for 4% oz. 
(1.64). Available nationally. 

Jiffy-Lou (Jell-Well Dessert Co.). 5¢ for 
4% oz. (1.2¢). 

Kroger’s Twinkle (Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co.). 5¢ for 4 oz. (1.2¢). Avail- 
able nationally at Kroger Stores. 

Royal (Standard Brands). 6¢ for 4% 
oz. (1.5¢). Available nationally. 

Tumbo (Taylor-Reed Corp., Mamaro- 
neck, N. Y.). 7¢ for 4 oz. (1.7¢). 

Ann Page Sparkle (A&P). 5¢ for 4% 
oz. (1.2¢). Most tasters thought this 
too thin when made according to di- 
rections. Rated higher when made 
with 1% cups milk per package. Avail- 
able nationally at A&P Stores. 

Hazel Brand (Geo. Rasmussen & Co., 
Chicago). 4¢ for 4 oz. (1¢). Available 
in Chicago. 

6 O'clock (6 O’clock Co., Norristown, 
Penna.) 6¢ for 4 oz. (1.5¢). 

Goldutch (Coffee Tea & Industrial 
Products Co., NYC). 7¢ for 3 oz. 
(1.74). 

Red & White (Red & White Corp.). 
5¢ for 3% oz. (1.5¢). Available na- 
tionally except in South at Red & 
White Stores. ‘ 

Larkin #521 (Larkin Store Corp. 
Buffalo, N. Y.). 8¢ for 4% oz. (2¢). 
Made 6 to 8 servings. Available by 
mail order. 

Clinton (Clinton Co., Clinton, Iowa). 
5¢ for 4% oz. (1.2¢). Most tasters 
thought this too thin when made ac- 
cording to directions. Rated higher 
when made with 1% cups milk per 
package. Available nationally. 


VANILLA 

Tumbo (Taylor-Reed Corp.). 7¢ for 3% 
oz. (1.8¢). 

Kroger’s Twinkle (Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co.). 5¢ for 4 oz. (1.2). 
Available nationally at Kroger Stores. 

Kre-mel (Corn Products Refining Co.. 
Argo, Ill.). 5¢ for 3% oz. (1.2¢). 
Available nationally. 

Jell-O (General Foods). 6¢ for 3% oz. 
(1.5¢). Available nationally. 
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Jiffy-Lou (Jell-Well Dessert Co.). 5¢ 


for 3% oz. (1.2¢). 

Kosto (Kosto Co., Chicago). 5¢ for 3 
oz. (1.2¢). Available in Midwest. 

My-T-Fine (Penick & Ford, Ltd.).. 6¢ 
for 4 oz. (1.5¢). 

Royal (Standard Brands). 6¢ for 3 oz. 
(1.5¢). Available nationally. 

Ann Page Sparkle (A&P). 5¢ for 3% 
oz. (1.2¢). Most tasters thought this 
too thin when made according to di- 
rections. Rated higher when made 
with 1% cups milk per package. Avail- 
able nationally at A&P Stores. 

Larkin #507 (Larkin Store Corp.). 
8.7¢ for 43% oz. (2.2¢). Made 6 to 8 
servings. Available by mail order. 

Clinton (Clinton Co.). 5¢ for 4 oz. 
1.2¢). Available nationally. 


BUTTERSCOTCH 

Kroger’s Twinkle (Kroger Grocery & 
Baking Co.). 5¢ for 4 oz. (1.2¢). 
Available nationally at Kroger Stores. 

Jell-O (General Foods). 6.5¢ for 4 oz. 
(1.6¢). Available nationally. 

Kre-mel (Corn Products). 4¢ for 4% 
oz. (1¢). Available nationally. 

Jiffy-Lou (Jell-Well Dessert Co.). 5¢ 
for 4 oz. (1.2¢). 

Royal (Standard Brands). 6¢ for 4% 
oz. (1.5¢). Available nationally. 

My-T-Fine (Penick & Ford). 6¢ for 4 
oz. (1.5¢). 

Kosto (Kosto Co.). 5¢ for 4 oz. (1.2¢). 
Available in Midwest. 

Tumbo (Taylor-Reed Corp.). 7¢ for 4 
oz. (1.84). 

Larkin #519 (Larkin Store Corp.). 7.3¢ 
for 43%4 oz. (1.8¢). Available by mail 


order. 

Ann Page Sparkle (A&P). 5¢ for 4% 
oz. (1.2¢). Available nationally at 
A&P Stores. 

Red & White (Red & White Corp.). 
8¢ for 3% oz. (2¢). Available na- 
tionally except in South at Red & 
White Stores. 

Van Dutch (Van Dutch Products Co.). 
6¢ for 3% oz. (1.5¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Clinton (Clinton Co.). 5¢ for 4 oz. 
(1.2¢). Available nationally. 


RENNET CUSTARD 

Junket Raspberry, Orange, Maple, Va- 
nilla, Lemon, Chocolate (Chr. Han- 
sen’s Laboratory, Inc., Little Falls, 
N. Y.). 8¢ for 1% oz. (2¢). Available 
nationally. 





Knitting Vlarns 


Selection of a yarn which will be colorfast to laundering, per- 
spiration, and sunlight is difficult, tests of 222 yarns reveal. 


A hand-knitted garment is a costly 
commodity, if you take into consid- 
eration the many hours that go into 
its production. Consequently, it as- 
sumes the proportions of a minor 
catastrophe wher: a sweater or a pair 
of socks, involving weeks of hard 
work in the making, fades to dingi- 
ness after it has been worn a few 
times. Yet that is likely to happen all 
too often, CU’s tests of 222 knitting 
yarns of 20 different brands show, 
Of the total, only 7% were colorfast 
to washing, perspiration and sunlight. 
LAUNDERING 

One of three things can happen 
to the color of a yarn after it is 
washed. At best, it is “good as new,” 
showing no perceptible difference 
from the color selected in the first 
place. Or it may fade, retaining its 
general tone, but becoming a few 
shades lighter. At worst, it may 
change color completely; a garment 
may go into the tub a rich brown, 
and come out a sickly purple. 

Other disasters may occur in the 
washtub, if the garment is made of 
more than one color yarn. The white 
bunnies on Susie’s sweater may pick 
up pink edges, and the carefully- 
planned stripes on Junior’s cardigan 
may assume totally unplanned rain- 
bow hues. Or, if you have been 
thoughtless enough to use one of your 
best bath towels for rolling up the 
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garment after you have washed it, 
you may end up with a badly dis- 
colored towel. 

The first type of failure—when 
the yarn itself changes color—is 
known as “fading”; the second type 
—when the yarn dyes a material with 
which it is in contact—is known as 
“bleeding” or “staining.” Tests for 
both were made on the yarns exam- 


ined. 

Botany colors were outstanding 
in the laundering tests. Of the twelve 
colors tested in this brand, not one 
faded in laundering; only brown and 
red stained badly, though khaki and 
beige stained wool slightly. Beehive, 
over-all second in the laundering 
tests, showed severe fading only in 
dark blue, but two other blues and 





To test the effect of laundering, each yarn was braided with white wool, 

washed under specified conditions, and dried. Fading was checked by com- 

paring the washed yarn (center strands on right) with a piece of the same 
yarn before laundering (left). 
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The carbon arc of the fadeometer 

(above) approximates the effect of 

bright sunshine on the yarns (see 
right, below). 


one green faded slightly. Only khaki 
of the thirteen Beehive colors stained 
badly, but six other colors stained 
slightly. 

Top rating in the staining tests 
would go to Supre-Macy and Spin- 


Yarn Availability 


The tests of knitting yarns 
which are reported here have been 
under way in CU’s laboratories 
for several months. The project, 
which represents one of the larg- 
est comparative studies of knit- 
ting yarns which has ever been 
made, involved many thousands of 
separate tests and examinations. 
When the yarns were first pur- 
chased for test, their production 
had not yet been frozen by the 
War Production Board, and the 
yarns were relatively plentiful. 
While many of the brands rated 
are now difficult to find in the 
stores, the tests show that the 
extra effort necessary to find sat- 
isfactory brands and colors will 
be well worth while. 














nerin, which were practically univer- 
sally satisfactory in this respect. Un- 
fortunately, however, their non- 
staining quality seemed to be due to 
the fact that the yarn colors could 
be easily washed out of anything— 
including the yarns themselves. Of 
the seven Spinnerin colors tested, 
only orchid did not fade in washing ; 
of ten Supre-Macy’s, only dark blue 
was resistant to fading. 

The tests show that there are some 
colors which tend to fade in practic- 
ally all brands (exceptions are noted 
in the color chart and table). These 
include maroon, wine, rose, pink, 
brown, light blue, medium green and 
light green. If you use these colors 
in knitting, it is wise to have gar- 
ments made of them dry cleaned 
rather than laundered if you want 
them to keep their original colors. 

In general it is best to have gar- 
ments with more than one color dry 
cleaned unless you know in advance 
that the colors will not stain one an- 
other in washing. If you want to 
knit a patterned garment which can 
be laundered, it’s safest to use only 
those brands and colors which are 
rated as non-staining in the tables of 
colorfast yarns on page 99. 


EFFECTS OF PERSPIRATION 


Though the effects of perspiration 
on colors are not generally as severe 
as those of laundering, perspiration 
can do strange things to yarn colors. 
Brown may turn to purple; pink may 
become a dirty peach, blue may be- 
come many shades lighter. Not only 
can perspiration leave off-color half- 
moons under the arms of a sweater ; 
the yarn dye can stain shirts, slips, 
blouses or other garments worn un- 
derneath. 

Perspiration, when it is first se- 
creted, is slightly acid; upon stand- 
ing, it becomes somewhat alkaline. 
Color resistance to perspiration was 
determined, therefore, under both 
conditions. 

Botany and Beehive were again 
found superior to other brands in 
the perspiration test. Only light blue, 
of all the colors tested in both brands, 
showed fading from perspiration. 
Many colors in both brands stained 
wool as a result of perspiration, 
but this would seem to be of second- 
ary importance, since woolen under- 
garments would probably be worn 
under a woolen sweater only in ex- 
tremely cold weather, when perspira- 
tion would be at a minimum. Cotton 





‘and the rayon fibers were stained 








slightly by one color each in the Bot- 
any wools; a somewhat larger num- 
ber of Beehive colors appeared to 
cause staining on one or more fibers 
(see table). Kresge yarns, which 
were only fair in most other respects, 
were relatively colorfast to perspira- 
tion. In most brands, about a third 
of the colors were found to cause 
serious staining as a result of per- 
spiration. 

In the laboratory tests, fresh 
(acid) perspiration showed far less 
severe staining than old (alkaline) 
perspiration, and the acid perspira- 
tion stains were much more easily 
washed out. It may be helpful, there- 
fore, to wash stained garments just 
as soon as possible after wearing. 


FADING FROM SUNLIGHT 


Fading from exposure to sunlight 
is a much less serious hazard than 
fading from other causes, CU’s yarn 
tests show. Eighty hours’ exposure 
to the carbon arc of a fadeometer 
(which gives rays stronger than but 
otherwise similar to those of direct 
sunlight on a clear noon in midsum- 
mer) left many colors unchanged. 
These were rated “Good” in this re- 
spect. Colors which showed fading 
in 40 hours or less were considered 
“Poor”; those which faded after 40 
to 60 hours were rated “Fair.” 











The fadeometer' may fade the ex- 
posed part of the yarn (lower portion 
in the picture), m comparison with 
the unexposed part (upper section). 
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Type 

Sport Yarn 
Worsted 
UE; a acibas silts wala ol ba aie 
Gérmantown Zephyr; Afghan... 
English Twist Zephyr 




















Average Values of Yarn Types 


Twist Weight Tensile Cost 
per (Grams) per Strength per 
Inch 100 yards (Pounds) Ounce 
3.4 23 3.6 36¢ 
2.0 40 6.8 27¢ 
3.9 17 3.1 47¢ 
1.7 27 4.1 38¢ 
3.1 17 2.7 38¢ 








Some brands which were relatively 
unsatisfactory in other respects, 
ranked high in this test. Beehive 
colors were good, except for light 
green, which faded slightly. In Bot- 
any, the yellow and the blues showed 
fading; white became somewhat yel- 
lowed after 40 hours’ exposure. 

In general, light and medium 
green, light blue, pink and orchid 
were more susceptible to sunlight 
fading than other colors. Navy blue 
and black showed no sunlight fading 
in any brand tested. 


STRENGTH AND UNIFORMITY 

In addition to being color-resist- 
ant, a yarn should be strong 
and uniform, To check on uniform- 
ity in weight, ten one-yard sections, 
taken from different parts of each 
ball, were weighed and compared. 
Uniformity in twist was determined 
by untwisting, in a special twist coun- 
ter, ten different parts of each ball 
of yarn. Similarly, ten tensile 
strength determinations were made 
on different sections, and the values 
compared. 

Almost all brands were reasonably 
uniform. Only three balls of the 240 
tested showed seriously weak spots; 


rood 


two brands — Hacker and King’s 
Ransom—had very high deviation 
in twist. 


To produce a garment that wears 
well, a yarn should be strong for its 
weight. 

Hiawatha yarns were found to be 
generally strong for their weights, 
but unfortunately the color tests 
show that yarns of this brand are 
generally not colorfast. Beehive and 
Bear Brand Bucilla were generally 
relatively strong; Botany—in other 
respects an excellent brand—ranked 
only fairly good in tensile strength, 
but it was strong enough to be satis- 
factory for most purposes. 

How important is strength? That 
depends pretty much on what the 
yarn is to be used for. It may be 
said, in general, that most knitted 
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garments do not fail as a result of 
weakness of the yarn; far more fail- 
ures are the result of fading, shrink- 
ing, matting, stiffness, etc. But if you 
are planning to knit a garment that 
will be required to take a great deal 
of wear and tear—children’s sweat- 
ers and socks, for example—be sure 
to select a yarn that is strong for its 
weight. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


The names of specific types of 
yarns are by no means standardized, 
and even the experienced knitter is 
often puzzled when the salesclerk in 
the yarn department asks her what 
kind of yarn she wants. What is 
called an English Twist in one brand 
may be named Sport Yarn in an- 
other; and two Sport Yarns of dif- 
ferent brands may differ more from 
one another than either one differs 
from a so-called Fingering in a 
third brand. To add further to the 
confusion, individual brands have 
their own type names—Aquatone, 
Featherdown, Super Floss, Pilgrim, 
to name a few—for established types. 

The table on this page gives 
some general characteristics for a 
few often-encountered types. It 
should be kept in mind, however, that 
the values given above are averages 
for a wide range; they do not mean 
that when you buy one of the types 
named, you will find exactly the char- 
acteristics described. 





In addition to the colors and 

brands charted, the following individ- 

ual yarns were found satisfactory in 

all respects : 

Polar Sport Yarn: navy. 

King’s Ransom De Luxe Sport Yarn: 
yellow. 

Golden Crown (Sears Cat. 
5630) Worsted: yellow. 

Armstrong Sport Yarn: fuchsia. 

Sultana Worsted: yellow. 

Fleisher’'s Germantown: yellow. 

Fleisher’s Sock and Sweater Woo) 
green, black. 

Bernat Baby Wool: yellow. 

Bernat Floss: orchid, light green 
and yellow; but sunfastness not 
perfect. 


Except for Golden Crown Worsted 
and Collina Fingering, which had ex- 
cessively low tensile strengths, all 
brands of whites tested were gener- 
ally satisfactory. 


TWIST AND PLY 

Twist has a somewhat complex 
relationship to the general character- 
istics of a yarn. But in general, a 
tightly-twisted yarn cuts down 
warmth for a given weight. Gar- 
ments knitted of tightly twisted 
yarns tend to be smooth, rather than 
fluffy, as are looser twists. But loose 
twists are not necessarily desirable ; 
loosely ‘twisted fibers tend to snag. 
While it is impossible to spot small 
variations in twist by inspection, very 
loose and very tight twists are clearly 
discernible. 

Ply is defined as the number of 
strands which are twisted together 
for each yarn. Two-ply yarns are 
not likely to be as satisfactory as 
those with more strands. In knitting, 
the strands of.two-ply yarn tend to 
split. 

SOFTNESS 
Ask any knitter what characteris- 


tics she looks for in a yarn, and 
chances are she'll list softness as one 


No.— 





The tunst-tester (above) records the twist of a measured section of the yarn 
under standardized conditions. 
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Color Tests 


To test for color resistance to 
laundering, each yarn under scru- 
tiny was braided tightly with white 
worsted woolen yarn, and 4a piece 
of cotton cloth was attached se- 
curely to the braid. Each test braid 
was washed for one hour in an 
isolated compartment of a laun- 
derometer, in a %4% soap solu- 
tion, at a temperature of 100° F. 
The samples were then rinsed in 
clear water at the same tempera- 
ture, wrapped in a towel to re- 
move the excess moisture, and 
dried on a rack which permitted 
free circulation of air. After dry- 
ing, the, braid was undone, and 
the washed yarn was compared 
with a strand of unwashed yarn, 
to see whether there had been 
any fading. The white worsted 
with which it had been braided, 
and the cotton cloth which was 
attached, were examined for stain- 
ing. J 

To test for color resistance to 
perspiration, different pieces of 
each yarn were dipped into pre- 
pared solutions approximating in 
composition acid (fresh) and al- 
kaline (old) perspiration. Then 
each sample was removed and 
rolled tightly into a_ specially- 
woven “composite cloth” (a fab- 
ric woven of alternate strips of 
white acetate and viscose rayon, 
wool, cotton and silk, in a worsted 
base). After the rolls had dried, 
they were unrolled, the yarns 
were removed, and the fabric was 
washed in 144% soap solution at 
120° F. for a half hour. After 
| drying, the different portions of 
the composite cloth were exam- 
ined to see which fibers had been 
permanently stained from the test 
yarns. And the yarns themselves 
were compared with the originals 
to see what color change, if any, 
had taken place. 











of the prime requisites. Ask what 
she means by softness, and she'll 
probably connect it somewhat vagucly 
with “feel.” CU made an attempt to 
obtain a composite opinion on the 
softness of the five brands which 
scored highest with regard to other 
quality factors. 

Five experienced knitters were 
asked to judge as “soft,” “medium” 
or “harsh” all available types and 
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colors of Botany, Beehive, Bear 
Brand Bucilla and Minerva. There 
was remarkable agreement among 
the testers as to classification of the 
yarns, but a tabulation of the results 
showed that it was the type of yarn, 
rather than the brand, which deter- 
mined the softness. 


THE COLOR CHART 


In CU’s yarn tests, an effort was 
made to obtain a wide range of col- 
ors and types in each brand. It was 
impossible, of course, to cover the 
field completely, but certain general- 
izations will be useful. 

In a given brand, the same color 
is likely to have the same color prop- 
erties, regardless of the type of yarn. 

In a given brand, the same type is 
likely to have the same softness and 
uniformity, regardless of the color 
of the yarn. 

All in all, there are two brands 
which are clearly outstanding: Bot- 
any and Beehive. Though there were 
individual failures, by and large 
these seemed the two safest brands 
to buy where colorfastness is im- 
portant. The specific failures, as well 
as the satisfactory colors tested, are 
charted on page 99. In the same 
chart are also listed the best colors 
(of those tested) of the two brands 
which stand next in quality: Minerva 
and Bear Brand Bucilla. 


GENERALLY GOOD 


Botany (Botany Worsted Mills, 
Passaic, N. J.). Seven types (16 
yarns ) tested. Good tensile strength. 
Rated highest in colorfastness to 
laundering and perspiration for the 
colors tested; most colors showed 
good colorfastness to sunlight. 

Beehive (Patons & Baldwins, Inc., 
NYC). Three types (13 yarns) 
tested. Good tensile strength. Most 
of the colors tested showed good 
colorfastness to laundering and 
perspiration; only one out of 13 
colors faded slightly in sunlight 
test. 


NOT GENERALLY SATISFACTORY 
But note exceptions 


Bear Brand Bucilla (Bernhard Ullman 
Co., NYC). Three types (8 yarns) 
tested. High tensile strength. Most 
colors showed poor colorfastness to 
laundering; variable colorfastness to 
perspiration; good colorfastness to 
sunlight. 

Minerva (James Lees & Sons Co., 
Bridgeport, Penna.). Five types (13 
yarns) tested. Good tensile strength. 





How to Wash 


Even a yarn which is completely 
colorfast can be ruined by poor 
laundering. Shrinking, stiffness 
and matting and, to some extent, 
even fading and staining, can be 
minimized if careful attention is 
paid to washing and drying tech- 
nique. Use water no hotter than 
100° F. (lukewarm) for either 
washing or rinsing. Don’t rub soap 
into the garment; use mild soap 
flakes made either of pure soap or 
with a non-curd-forming builder 
(see the Reports, March 1944), 
and use no more soap than is 
needed to make two-inch standing 
suds (two or three tablespoons to 
a basin of water). To avoid mat- 
ting the fibers or pulling the gar- 
ment out of shape, do not rub, 
soak, wring, twist, or dip them up 
and down, rather squeeze the suds 
through the fabric. 

Rinse in lukewarm water until 
the water is clear. To dry, first 
squeeze out as much as possible of 
the excess water, but be sure to 
support the weight of the garment 
while doing so. Then roll in a 
towel or other absorbent cloth, 
and knead the roll to remove mois- 
ture. Dry quickly at room tem- 
perature, away from direct heat 
or sunlight. 

If you have a form or can get 
one (sweater, stocking and glove 
forms are available in all sizes), 
drying is very simple. If you have 
no form, you can do a good shap- 
ing job if you draw an outline of 
the garment as it was before wash- 
ing on a piece of cardboard, then 
shape and pin the washed garment 
to the form. Be sure to use rust- 
proof pins, and to stick the pins 
straight up and down. If any pin 
marks show when the garment has 
dried, they can be removed by 





steaming. 








Most colors showed poor colorfast- 
ness to laundering; variable colorfast- 
ness to perspiration; good colorfast- 
ness to sunlight. 

Sultana (Sultana Products, Inc., NYC). 
One type (3 yarns) tested. Good ten- 
sile strength. Most colors showed poor 
colorfastness to laundering; most were 
colorfast to perspiration; all were 
colorfast to sunlight. 

Golden Crown (Sears, Roebuck). Three 
types (18 yarns) tested. Good tensile 
strength. Most colors showed poor 
colorfastness to laundering; variable 
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Color Chart 
LAUNDRY PERSPIRATION SUNLIGHT 
BRAND Staining Staining Staining Staining Staining Staining 
and Color Fading Wool Cotton Fading Wool Cotton Viscose Acetate Fading 
Botany 
SOME” & Sanus G F G G G G G G G 
Se G G G F G G G G 
SEO 4s Wiieic 0% G G G G P G F F G 
Beige ...... G F G G G G G G G 
Li G G G G G G G G F 
Light Blue ... G G G F G G G G P 
Maroon ...... G G G G P G G G G 
Brown ..... G Pp G G G G G G G 
Yellow ...... G G G G P G G G P 
ye G G G G G F G G G 
Blue G G G G P G G G F 
Red G G P G G G G G G 
Beehive 
Yellow . it G G G P G G G G 
Dark Blue Te . F G G P G G P G 
Medium Blue. F F G G P G G G G 
Green ........ G F G G P G F P G 
Blue-Gray +t F G G P G G F F 
3 ee G P G G G G G G G 
Light Green F G G G P G G F F 
Red ....... G G G G P G G G G 
Green ..... G F G G P G P P G 
Light Blue ... F G G P G G G G G 
BGO! oc. oi ccc G G G G P G G P G 
Brown ....... G F F G P P G G G 
eee: G G G G P G G G G 
Bear Brand Bucilla 
White ...... G G G G G G G G G 
Black G F G G P F F F G 
Khaki P Pp G G P G G G G 
Blue are P G G P P G G P F 
Rose P G G F P G G G G 
Red . . P P G P F G P G 
Pink P G G P F G G G F 
Minerva 
Black G F F G P P g P G 
Maroon ...... F G F G Pp P P G G 
/ ea G G F F G G G G 
as P F G P P G G G F 
er G G G G G G G F 
ks. sat P G P G P P G G G 
Green as G P F G P F F F G 
eee F G G G P G G G G 
Light Green.. P G G G P G G P G 
OE. sewn cit P G G G P G G P G 
G = Good; no perceptible change in color. 
F == Fair; very slight change in color. 
!’ -» Poor; considerable change in color. 
colorfastness to perspiration; ~ good able colorfastness to perspiration; 


colorfastness to sunlight. 

Fleisher’s (Fleisher Yarns, Inc., NYC). 
Two types (20 yarns) tested. Good 
tensile strength. Most colors showed 
poor colorfastness to laundering; vari- 
able colorfastness to perspiration; 
good colorfastness to sunlight. 

Collina (A. H. Shillman Co., Baltimore). 
One type (8 yarns) tested. Good ten- 
sile strength. Most colors showed 
poor colorfastness to laundering; vari- 
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good colorfastness to sunlight. 

Cynthia (Cynthia Mills, Boston). One 
type (4 yarns) tested. Good tensile 
strength. Most colors showed poor 
colorfastness to laundering; good col- 
orfastness to perspiration and sun- 
light. 

Bernat (Emile 


Bernat & Sons Co., 


NYC). Three types (19 yarns) tested. 
Good tensile strength. Most colors 
showed poor colorfastness to laun- 


dering; variable colorfastness to per- 
spiration and sunlight. 

Armstrong (Armstrong Knitting Mills, 
Boston). Three types (10 yarns) 
tested. Good tensile strength. Most 
colors showed poor colorfastness to 
laundering; variable colorfastness to 
perspiration and good colorfastness to 
sunlight. 

Supre-Macy (R. H. Macy & Co., NYC). 
Three types (10 yarns) tested. Good 
tensile strength. Most colors showed 
poor colorfastness to laundering; 
many were not colorfast to perspira- 
tion; most were colorfast to sunlight. 

Hiawatha (Heirloom Needlework Guild, 
Inc.. NYC). Two types (13 yarns) 
tested. High tensile strength. All col- 
ors tested showed poor colorfastness 
to laundering; many were not color- 
fast to perspiration; most showed good 
colorfastness to sunlight. 

Quaker (Quaker Yarn Co., NYC). Five 
types (11 yarns) tested. Good tensile 
strength. Most colors showed poor 
colorfastness to laundering; variable 
colorfastness to perspiration and sun- 
light. 

Brittany (Brittany Yarn Co., NYC). 
Two types (20 yarns) tested. Good 
tensile strength. Most colors showed 
poor colorfastness to laundering; 
many were not colorfast to perspira- 
tion and sunlight. 

Polar (Wool Novelty Co., NYC). One 
type (11 yarns) tested. Low tensile 
strength. Most colors showed poor 
colorfastness to laundering; many 
were not colorfast to perspiration; 
most were colorfast to sunlight. 

King’s Ransom (Wool Trading Co., 
NYC). One type (14 yarns) tested. 
Low tensile strength. Most colors 
showed poor colorfastness to launder- 
ing; most were colorfast to perspira- 
tion; variable colorfastness to sun- 
light. 

Kresge-Floss (S. S. Kresge Co., NYC). 
One type (6 yarns) tested. Good ten- 
sile strength. All colors showed poor 
colorfastness to laundering; most ‘were 
colorfast to perspiration; variable col- 
orfastness to sunlight. 

Hacker (Hacker Import Co. NYC). 
Two types (7 yarns) tested. Good 
tensile strength. All colors showed 
poor colorfastness to laundering; 
poorest brand in colorfastness to per- 
spiration; colorfast to sunlight. 

Spinnerin (Spinnerin Yarn Co., NYC). 
Five types (8 yarns) tested. Good 
tensile strength. Most colors tested 
showed poor colorfastness to laun- 
dering; many were not colorfast to 
perspiration; poorest brand in color- 
fastness to sunlight. 

Woolco (F. W. Woolworth Co.). One 
type (8 yarns) tested. Good tensile 
strength. All colors showed poor col- 
orfastness to laundering; many were 
not colorfast to perspiration and sun- 
light. 
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erspiration 


Suppressors 


59 brands of liquids, creams, pads and sticks are rated 
on the basis of tests made in CU's laboratories. 


Many women who perspire excess- 
ively at the armpits find the use of 
an antiperspirant far more satisfac- 
tory than the use of dress shields to 
avoid ruined dresses and stained un- 
derclothing. And sales of antiper- 
spirants are booming as the vogue 
turns to loose, short sleeves, which 
do not permit the use of shields. 

CU’s examination of 59 widely- 
sold brands of antiperspirants shows 
that they all act in much the same 
way: the aluminum salts which they 
contain. contract the sweat-gland 
openings, blocking the flow of per- 
spiration at the point of application. 
Various aluminum salts are used, 
some of which (aluminum chloride 
and aluminum sulfate) form strong 
acids likely to irritate the skin and 
to harm clothing unless the follow- 
ing precautions are taken: 


Rules For Application 


1. In using a liquid or a cream 
antiperspirant which forms a strong 
acid, allow it to dry after application, 
then wash and dry thoroughly the 
area to which the antiperspirant has 
been applied. Do this before allow- 
ing clothing to touch the site to avoid 
damage to the fabric. 

2. Do not apply antiperspirant so- 

lutions containing aluminum salts for 
two days after hair has been removed 
from the area, otherwise the skin may 
become severely irritated. 
- 3. If, having observed the preced- 
ing precautions, you notice any irri- 
tation after the application of an an- 
tiperspirant, discontinue its use for 
several days. Then dilute the anti- 
perspirant with about half its volume 
of water, and re-apply. -If you ob- 
serve no irritation from the diluted 
solution, it is safe to continue its use; 
the original was probably too concen- 
trated for your skin. But if irrita- 
tion persists, you should change to 
another type of antiperspirant. One 
that is safe for most persons is a 
2 per cent solution of formaldehyde, 
available at drug stores. The initial 
odor of formaldehyde is unpleasant, 
but it disappears after a couple of 
minutes. 

Several brands of liquid antiper- 
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spirants are sold in two concentra- 
tions. Generally the one higher in 
concentration of aluminum salts is 
colored red, with the weaker one col- 
orless. Often the stronger solution 
contains aluminum chloride in excess 
of the 15% which dermatologists 
consider a safe maximum for most 
skins. However, if you want to take 
the trouble, you can save a few cents 
by purchasing the higher concentra- 
tion and then diluting it with about 
half its volume of water. 

In addition to liquid solutions, an- 
tiperspirants are also sold in the form 
of creams, sticks, powders and pads. 
The powders are of questionable 
value, since they are unlikely to re- 
main in contact with the skin long 
enough to be effective. Or if they are 
adherent, they are not effective until 
they have become at least partially 
dissolved by perspiration, by which 
time both the perspiration and the 
antiperspirant are likely to be in con- 
tact with clothing, with doubly dis- 
astrous effect. 

Antiperspirant pads and sticks are 
simply convenient forms of liquids 
and creams, respectively. The pads 
are cotton puffs partially saturated 
with a liquid antiperspirant; sticks 
are, in effect, very thick creams. 

Antiperspirant creams appear to 
be gaining in popularity. A properly 
formulated cream has some advant- 
ages. It can be “buffered” in such a 
way that the effects of acid-produc- 
ing components of the aluminum salts 
are minimized, thus making the cream 
less likely to irritate sensitive skins. 

The terms “antiperspirant” and 
“deodorant” are frequently used in- 
terchangeably, even on the labels of 
the products, but there is a clear dis- 
tinction between them. An antiper- 
spirant actually supresses perspira- 
tion, incidentally suppressing any 
odor which would have been formed 
from the perspiration. A deodorant, 
on the other hand, permits free flow 
of perspiration, but either prevents 
the action of decay-producing bacteria 
which cause the unpleasant odor, 
or mask the odor with a scent of their 
own. If you are in doubt as to the 
nature of a product labeled “deodor- 


ant,” look for a listing of its mngredi 
ents. The presence of aluminum 
chloride or aluminum sulfate ind: 
cates that the product is an antiper 
spirant. 

You may be able to get a “Best 
Buy” in antiperspirants in your drug 
store by asking for a four-ounce bot 
tle of 15% aluminum chloride. But 
check the price first; it should be no 
more than about 40¢—about 10¢ an 
ounce. This will be just as effective 
as Perspi-Cura at $3 for four ounces, 
or DuBarry Dainty-Dry at $1 for 134 
ounces. 

Leading brands of the various 
types of antiperspirants are listed 
below, in order of increasing cost 
within each group. 


Liquid Antiperspirants 
(Figures in parentheses represent cosi 
per fluid ounce) 


The following contained aluminum salts 
which yield strong acids. To protect skin 
and clothing, they should be washed off 
after they have dried. 


CONCENTRATION 15% TO 20% 


This concentration ts generally, consid 
ered excessive; these brands should be 
diluted with water before use. 


Macy’s Red Deodorant (R. H. Macy & 
Co., NYC). 46¢ for 4 oz. (11.5¢). 
Available at Macy’s Dep’t Store, NYC. 

De-odor-ol (Larkin Co., Buffalo). 27¢ 
for 1% oz. (15.5¢}. Available by mail 
order. 





Price aristocrat of the antiperspirant 
market is Perspi-Cura, at $3 for four 
ounces. Four ounces of aluminum 
chloride solution from the drugstore 
(about 40¢) is just as good. 
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Ultra Dew Deodorant (Pearson Phar- 
macal, NYC). 19¢ for 1 oz. Available 
nationally. 

Odo-Ro-No Regular (Northam Warren, 
NYC). 60¢ for 15% oz. (37¢). Avail- 
able nationally. 


CONCENTRATION 10% TO 15% 


Macy’s White Deodorant (R. H. Macy). 
44¢ for 4 oz. (11¢). Available at 
Macy’s Dep’t Store, NYC. 

Instant Dew Deodorant (Pearson Phar- 
macal). 31¢ for 2% oz. (14¢). Avail- 
able nationally. 

Tidy Dainty Deodorant (Carrel, Ltd., 
Chicago). 49¢ for 2% oz. (18¢). Ac- 
tive ingredients not stated on label. 
Available nationally. 

Rexall Deodorant (United Drug Co., 
Boston). 39¢ for 2 oz. (19.5¢). Avail- 
able nationally at Rexall and United 
Drug Stores. 

Ever-Dry (Ever-Dry Corp., Los 

" geles). 45¢ for 1% oz. (36¢). 

Odo-Ro-No Instant (Northam War- 
ren). 59¢ for 1% oz. (36¢). Available 
nationally. 

.Nedra Deodorant (Elizabeth Arden, 
NYC). 75¢ for 2 oz. (37.5¢). Available 
nationally. 

Perstop Deodorant (Carter Products, 
Inc.. NYC). 34¢ for % oz. (45.5¢). 
Available nationally. 


An- 


The following contained iron as well 
as aluminum salts. These tend to stain 
the skin after repeated use. 

Nonspi (Nonspi Co., NYC). 60¢ for 2 
oz. (30¢). 


CONCENTRATION BELOW 10% 


Ab-Scent Deodorant (Madame Berthe, 
NYC.). 47¢ for 4 oz. (12¢). Active 
ingredients not stated on label. Avail- 
able nationally. 

Miller’s Odor-Never (Odor-Never Co., 
Nashua, N. H.). 39¢ for 3 oz. (13¢). 

Chex Deodorant (Chex Mfg. Co., 
NYC). 49¢ for 2 oz. (24.5¢). Avail- 
able nationally. 

Barbara Gould Anti-Perspirant (Bar- 
bara Gould, NYC). 50¢ for 2 oz. 
(25¢). Available nationally. 

Marvelous Deodorant (Richard Hudnut, 
NYC). 55¢ for 2 oz. (27.5¢). Avail- 
able nationally. 

Avon Deodorant (Avon Products, Inc., 
NYC). 59¢ for 2 oz. (29.5¢). Available 
nationally. 

DuBarry Dainty-Dry 
nut). $1 for %4 oz. 
nationally. 

Perspi-Cura (R. B. Caldwell, Chicago). 
$3 for 4 oz. (75¢). Contained approxi- 
mately equal amounts of zinc chloride 
and aluminum chloride. Available na- 
tionally. 


(Richard Hud- 
(57¢). Available 


WEAK ACID SALTS 


The following contained aluminum salts 
which do not yield strong acids, and are 
therefore less likely to damage clothing, 
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even when not completely removed after 

application. 

Nu-Fem Instant Deodorant (Drake 
Laboratories, Philadelphia). 34¢ for 2 
oz. (17¢). 

Helena Rubinstein Deodorant Lotion 
(Helena Rubinstein, NYC). 50¢ for 
1% oz. (40¢). Available nationally. 


Cream Antiperspirants 


Figures in parentheses represent the cost 
per ounce of cream. 


The following creams all contained 
aluminum salts: 
Zip Cream Deodorant (Madame 


Berthé). 59¢ for 4% oz. (13¢). Avail- 
able nationally. 

Special Formula Creme Deodorant 
(Elizabeth Post, NYC). 25¢ for 1% 
oz. (14¢). Available nationally at 
Kress 10¢-stores. 

Mystic Deodorant (Mystic Laboratories, 
Inc., Jersey City, N. J.). 29¢ for 1% 
oz. (18¢) Available nationally. 

Filene’s Own Cream Deodorant (Wm. 
Filene’s Sons Co., Boston). 39¢ for 2 
oz. (19.5¢). Available at Filene’s Dep’t 
Store, Boston. 

Helena Rubinstein Apple Blossom De- 
odorant Cream (Helena Rubinstein). 
50¢ for 2 oz. (25¢). Available nation- 
ally. 

Rexall Deodorant Cream (United Drug 
Co.). 39¢ for 1% oz. (26¢). Available 
nationally at Rexall and United Drug 
Stores. 

Odo-Ro-No Cream Deodorant (North- 
am Warren). 60¢ for 2% oz. (28¢). 
Available nationally. 

Daggett & Ramsdell Deodorant Cream 
(Daggett & Ramsdell, NYC). 50¢ for 
1% oz. (28.5¢). Available nationally. 

Hush Cream Deodorant (Carter Prod- 
ucts). 39¢ for 1.3 oz. (30¢). Available 
nationally. 

Dyspelit Cream Deodorant Cat. No. — 
5752 (Sears, Roebuck). 40¢ (including 
tax) plus postage for 1% oz. (32¢). 
Available by mail order. 

Chex Anti-Perspirant (Chex). 49¢ for 
1% oz. (32.5¢). Available nationally. 

Consumers’ Special Deodorant (Special 
Formula Corp., NYC). 50¢ for 1% oz. 
(33¢). 

Vida-Ray Cream Deodorant (Affiliated 
Products, Inc., Jersey City, N. J.). 50¢ 
for 1% oz. (33¢). Available nation- 
ally. 

Stag Deodorant Cream (Langlois, Inc., 
Boston). 50¢ for 1% oz. (33¢). Avail- 
able nationally. 

Neet Cream Deodorant (Affiliated Prod- 
ucts). 29¢ for 8/10 oz. (36¢). Avail- 
able nationally. 

Hinds Deodorant Cream (Lehn & Fink 
Products Corp., Bloomfield, N. J.). 
39¢ for 1 oz. Available nationally. 

Avon Cream Deodorant (Avon Prod- 
ucts). 39¢ for 1 oz. Available na- 
tionally. 


Wards Cream Deodorant Cat. No. — 
1372 (Montgomery Ward). 39¢ (tax 
included) plus postage for 1 oz. 

Tayton’s Deodorant (Tayton Co., Holly- 
wood). 25¢ for % oz. (40¢). Available 
nationally in 10¢-stores. 

Barrington Deodorant (North American 
Dye Corp., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.). 10¢ 
for approx. 4% oz. (43.5¢). 

Etiquet Deodorant Cream 
Fink). 45¢ for 1 oz. 
tionally. 

Larkin Deodoral Creme (Larkin Store 
Corp.). 27¢ for 3/5 oz. (45¢). Avail- 
able by mail order. 

Taboo (Associated Distributing Co., 
Chicago). 33¢ for 2/3 oz. (49.5¢). 
Available nationally. 

Dorothy Gray Deodorant Cream (Dor- 
othy Gray, Ltd., NYC). 50¢ for 1 oz. 
Available nationally. 

Odo-Ro-No Ice (Northam Warren). 
10¢ for 1/5 oz. (50¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Prim Deodorant (Primrose House, 
NYC). 39¢ for % oz. (52¢). Available 
nationally. 

Arrid (Carter Products). 59¢ for 1.05 
oz. (56¢). Available nationally. 

Tussy Deodorant Cream (Lehn & Fink). 
50¢ for % oz. (57¢). Available na- 
tionally. 

Fresh Cream Deodorant (Pharma-Craft 
Corp., Louisville, Ky.). 50¢ for 0.87 
oz. (57.5¢). Available nationally. 

Odorid Cream Deodorant (House of 
Wynchase, Chicago). 60¢ for 1 oz. 

Per-Od-Ex Creme Deodorant (Inland 
Laboratories, Inc., Indianapolis). 49¢ 
for % oz. (98¢). Available nationally. 

Beauty Counselor Perspiration Cream 
Cat. No. PCl (Beauty Counselors, 
Inc., Grosse Pointe, Mich.). $1.08 (tax 
and postage included) for % oz. 
($1.23). Available by mail order. 


(Lehn & 
Available na- 


Antiperspirant Pads 


Figures in parentheses represent cost 


per pad. 


Dyspelit Deodorant Pads Cat. No. — 
5758 (Sears, Roebuck). 47¢ (tax in- 
cluded) plus postage for 100 pads 
(0.5¢). Contained aluminum sulfate. 
Available by mail order. 

5 Day Underarm Pads (Associated Dis- 


tributors). 55¢ for 35 pads (1.5¢). 
Contained approx. 10% aluminum 
chloride. 


Antiperspirant Sticks 


Figures in parentheses represent cost 
per ounce. 


Lor-Odo Scentized Deodorant Compact 
(Parfum Lorle, Inc., NYC). 50¢ for 
% oz. (66.5¢). Contained aluminum 
sulfate. 

Lor-Odo Men’s Compact Deodorant 
(Parfum Lorle). 50¢ for 4% oz. (66.5¢). 
Contained aluminum sulfate. 
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A Gardener's Library 


. . . should include a variety of publications from State 


and Federal sources, as well as a few selected books and 


magazines. They cost little, and may be worth a great deal. 


Every gardener should have a ref- 
erence collection of horticultural lit- 
erature. The indispensable nucleus of 
such a collection should be several 
recent publications from one’s own 
State extension service. To this may 
well be added a few bulletins from 
other States and the United States 
Department of Agriculture, two or 
three books and a good garden mag- 
azine. 

The eastern part of the United 
States is better served with books 
and magazines than other sections of 
the country, since it has always had 
the largest number of amateur gar- 
deners. The deep South and the Great 
Plains are not so well supplied; ex- 
cept for State and USDA bulletins, 
gardeners in these regions must de- 
pend mainly on publications of local 
and State horticultural societies and 
garden clubs. 


State Publications 


State agricultural colleges, experi- 
ment stations and extension services 
work mainly for and with farmers, 
so their bulletins, even on such a sub- 
ject as home gardening, may give di- 
rections involving equipment and 
amounts of material better suited to 
a farm than to a back yard. Some- 


times they recommend relatively in- , 


efficient equipment (such as shaker- 
can dusters) as good enough for 
home gardeners. They are further 
limited in that they must be careful 
not to write anything which might 
hurt the sale of any commercial pro- 
duct, nor to recommend any particu- 
lar brands. 

One natural result of dealing 
mostly with farmers is that the au- 
thors of the State bulletins often aim 
over the heads of beginners, takin, 
too much basic knowledge for grant- 
ed. For example, they commonly 
advise deep soil preparation, or 
even specify a depth of 8 to 10 
inches; but too often they fail to 
warn the home gardener, whose top- 
soil may be only five or six inches 
thick, that he must not mix more than 
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one inch of subsoil with the topsoil 
when digging. This kind of omis- 
sion occurs in many ambitious garden 
books as well. 

Some States have much better ma- 
terial for home gardeners than do 
others. Most of them will send sin- 
gle copies free or for a small sum 
to non-residents as well as to resi- 
dents, although a few are not send- 
ing. any material outside the State 
for the duration of the paper short- 
age. ' 

But regardless of shortcomings, 
the gardener’s most reliable informa- 
tion comes from his own State pub- 
lications, because they are written for 
local conditions. Planting dates, the 
details (especially the timing) of in- 
sect and disease control, the adapta- 
tion of varieties, the soil’s need for 
lime, and many other matters de- 
pending on local conditions cannot 
safely be taken from another State’s 
bulletin. But if you know what to 
discount, you may find an occasional 
out-of-State bulletin very helpful. 
Certain State experiment stations do 
outstanding’ research in particular 
fields, for example Connecticut, on 
sweet corn hybrids; New York, on 
new fruit varieties; New Jersey, on 
the use of starter solutions and li- 
quid fertilizers. If you are interested 
in their special subjects, you will want 
their reports. 

Each State issues its own list of 
publications, which are free to resi- 
dents. Write for it to the extension 
service at the State Agricultural Col- 


lege. Copics are also distributed 
through the county agricultural 
agents. 


It is impossible to give even a rep- 
resentative list of publications from 
each State, but some good ones are 
listed below. Several of these should 
be interesting to non-residents. 
CALIFORNIA (Agricultural Exten- 
sion Service, College of Agriculture, 
Berkeley, Calif.). Free to residents and 
non-residents, 

The Home Vegetable Garden. Circ. 

No. 26. 

Home Gardens for Spring and Sum- 

mer. 


Home Gardens for Fall and Winter. 
Irrigation of Home Gardens. 

Home Fruit Growing in California. 
Cire. No. 117. 


CONNECTICUT (State College Ex- 
tension Service, Storrs, Conn.). Free to 
residents and non-residents. 
Garden Plan for the Winter Pantry. 
Bull. No. 291. 
The Garden Primer. Bull. No. 326. 
Sweet Corn. Bull. No. 363. 
Strawberry Culture in Connecticut. 
Bull. No. 325. 
Home . Orchard and Small Fruits 
Spray and Dust Program. Bull. No. 
348. 


DELAWARE (Agricultural Extension 
Service, Newark, Del.). Free to resi- 
dents and non-residents. 
Home Vegetable Gardening. Bull. No. 
34. 
ILLINOIS (Extension Service, College 
of Agriculture, Urbana, Ill.). Free to 
residents and non-residents. Note to non- 
residents: Illinois soils naturally need no 
lime, which may not be the situation in 
your State. 
Plants for Transplanting in the Victory 
Garden. Pamphlet H 309. 
Culinary Herbs for the Home Garden. 
Pamphlet H 256. 
Chinese Cabbage. Pamphlet H 331. 
Growing Fruit for Home Use. Circ. 
No. 524. 


INDIANA (Extension Service, Purdue 
University, LaFayette, Ind.). Free to 
residents and non-residents. 

Budding and Grafting Fruit Trees. 

Bull. No. 257. 

Better Grapes. Bull. No. 267. 

Raspberries and Blackberries. 

No. 191. 

Fighting Insects in the 
Garden. Bull. No. 186. 
IOWA (Extension Service, Ames, 
Iowa). Free to residents and non-resi- 

dents. 

The Victory Garden in the Home 

Food Supply. Pamphlet 60. 

Summer Gardens. Pamphlet 66. 

Iowa Garden Guide. Pamphlet 80. 

Fruits for the Family. Pamphlet 42. 
MARYLAND (Extension Service, Col- 
lege Park, Md.). Free to residents and 
non-residents. 

Victory Gardens. Bull. No. 94. 
MASSACHUSETTS (Extension Serv- 
ice, Massachusetts Agricultural College, 
Amherst, Mass.). Free to residents and 
non-residents. 

The Home Vegetable Garden. Leaflet 

No. 59. 

Control Calendar for Vegetable Pests. 


Leaflet No. 116. 


é 
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Growing Fruits for Home Use. Leafict 
No. 208. 
Vegetable Boxes, Window and Other- 
wise. Special Circ. No. 102 (growing 
vegetables to maturity in the house). 
To be issued this Spring: For dis- 
charged service men who plan to be- 
come farmers, a report telling how to 
buy a farm, the probable cost, amount 
of capital required, etc. 
MINNESOTA (Bulletin Room, Uni- 
versity Farm, St. Paul 8, Minn.). Free 
to residents and non-residents. 
Vegetable Gardening. Ext. Bull. No. 
174. 
Honey for Everyday Use. Ext. Bull. 
No. 239. 
MISSOURI (Agricultural Extension 
Service, University of Missouri, Colum- 
bia, Mo.). Free to residents and non- 
residents. 
Victory Gardens for Town and City 
Families. Circ. No. 485 (For details on 
more kinds of crops supplement this 
with Circ. No. 440.) 
The Family Vegetable Supply. Circ. 
No. 440. (For farm families.) 
Growing Fruit for Family Use. Circ. 
No. 435. 
Spray Programs for Family Fruit 
Plantings. Circ. No. 506. 
Storing the Family Food Supply. Circ. 
No. 480. (Excellent for construction 
of storage places and structures.) 
NEW JERSEY (Bulletin Clerk, Experi- 
ment Station, New Brunswick, N. J.). 
A charge is made to non-residents. Send 
money, not stamps. If you are interested 
in the new technique of using liquid 
fertilizers, send for the Series 21 leaflets 
below. Warning: New Jersey soils are 
very acid, so there is more emphasis on 
the need for lime than in many other 
States. 
Victory Garden Manual. Series 21, No. 
6. 3¢. (Includes an excellent garden 
work calendar.) 
Preparing Garden Soils. Series 21, No. 
7. 1¢. 
Summer Care of the Home Vegetable 
Garden. Series 21, No. 12. 3¢. 
Growing Leafy Vegetables. Series 21, 
No. 8. 3¢. 
Growing Beans and Peas. Series 21, 
No... 10. 3¢. 
Growing Tomatoes. Series 21, No. 11. 
3¢. 
Synthetic Manure. Circ. No. 470. 5¢. 
(Outstanding on this subject.) 
Controlling Corn Borer and Ear Smut 
on Sweet Corn. Circ. No. 487. 1¢. (New 
measures for smut control.) 
NEW YORK (Office of Publications, 
N. Y. State College of Agriculture, 
Ithaca, N. Y.). A charge is made to non- 
residents. Send money, not stamps. 
Victory Gardening. Cornell Ext. Bull. 
No. 631. 10¢. (Superlative, complete.) 
Growing Fruit for the Home. Cornell 
Ext. Bull. No. 421. 5¢. 


Varieties of Fruit for New York. 


N. Y. Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion Circ. No. 103. 5¢. 
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Growing Raspberries for Home Use. 
Cornell Ext. Bull. No. 498. 5¢. 
Growing Strawberries for Home Use. 
Cornell Ext. Bull. No. 499. 5¢. 
Nut Growing in New York State. Cor- 
nell Ext. Bull. No. P-573. 5¢. 
NORTH CAROLINA (Extension Ser- 
vice, Raleigh, N. C.). Free to residents 
and non-residents. 
Garden Guide. Circ. No. 261. (Not a 
complete text, but the best of all for 
pictorial explanation of seeding, trans- 
planting, etc. Warning: cauliflower is 
not easy to grow everywhere. 
OHIO (Extension Service, College of 
Agriculture, Columbus, O.). Free to 
residents and non-residents. 
Home Gardening. Bull. No. 116. 
Fruit Varieties for Ohio. Bull. 
627. 
PENNSYLVANIA (Extension Service, 
State College, Pa., or from County Ex- 
tension Associations). Free to residents 
and non-residents. 
Plan the Vegetable Garden. Leafict 
No. 73. 
Summer Care of the Vegetable Gar- 
den. Leaflet No. 98. 
Control of Vegetable Insects in the 
Home Garden. Circ. No. 246. 
Preventing Disease Losses 
Home Garden. Leaflet No. 94. 
Growing Clean Fruits in the Home 


No. 


in the 





Garden. Leaflet No. 92. 
Storing Vegetables. Leafiet No. 84. 
SOUTH CAROLINA (Extension Ser- 
vice, Clemson, S. C.). Free to residents 
and non-residents. 
A Victory Garden for Every Family. 
Cire. No. 235. 
VIRGINIA (Extension Service, Blacks- 
burg, Va.). Free to residents. and non- 
residents. 
Interplanting Early and Late Toma- 
toes. Mimeo. Leaflet No. 25601. (The 
heavy foliage of Rutgers is used to 
protect Victor from sun-scald, with 
increased yields from both. A good 
idea almost anywhere.) 
Boysenberry Culture. Mimeo. Leaflet 
No. MH-Tu-O. 
Water Your Victory Garden. One- 
page leaflet, no number. 
Control Victory Garden Pests and 
Diseases. Bull. No. 158. 
Small Fruits in the Home Garden. 
Mimeo. Leaflet No. MH-Tu-l. 
Summer and Fall Care of Small Fruit 
Plantings. Mimeo. Leaflet No. 25455. 
Fertilizing and Mulching Strawberry 
Plantings. Mimeo. Leaflet No. 25238. 
WISCONSIN (Extension Service, Mad- 
ison, Wis.). None sent outside the State. 
A Home Garden. 
More Vegetables (garden plans) 
Currants and Gooseberries. 





already sick from over-liming. 


need lime. 


Garden center. 


NOT ACCEPTABLE 


leading. 





A Poor Buy in Soil Testing 


High-pressure advertising has led many people to spend from $2 
to $22.50 on Sudbury Soil Test Kits and others on the market. These 
are poor buys for the average gardener, since only an expert can be 
sure of interpreting the results of any soil test correctly. Even the 
simple acidity-alkalinity test (for pH) gives wrong results from a 
slight mistake in handling, and misinterpretation may lead to serious 
injury to the soil—and to the crops. Too many home-garden soils are 


The large kits are used to test for plant nutrients (nitrogen, phos- 
phorus and potash) as well as for pH number, and include a chart 
which is supposed to make interpretation easy. But nutrients and pH 
number alone do not determine a soil’s quality, and no chart can tell 
you what your soil needs. The type of soil (clayey, silty, sandy), its 
drainage, and the crops to be grown must all be considered. Of two 
soils, the one showing up badly in the test may be much the better for 
growing vegetables and other plants. 

If your soil has been well limed since the start of the Victory 
Garden program it may not need more lime this year, unless you live 
in an area like New Jersey where the soil is very acid. The success of 
your beet crop is a good test. Soil which grows beets well does not 


If you are worried about the condition of your soil, don’t try to 
test it yourself, in any case. Apply to your County Agent or to an 
expert from the State Experiment Station. If you don’t know where 
they are located, ask the State Department of Agriculture or write to 
an agricultural college in your State. Or make inquiries at a Victory 


The Sudbury Soil Test Kit. A waste of money. Its advertising is mis- 


La Motte Soil Test Kit. Not for inexperienced users. 
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The Home Vineyard. 
Strawberry Culture. 
Raspberries and Blackberries. 


USDA Publications 


U. S. Department of Agriculture 
bulletins, circulars and leaflets are 
usually written for the country as a 
whole, and therefore must deal with 
general principles and common prac- 
tices, rather than with the details of 
growing each crop which must vary 
according to the widely different con- 
ditions found in each of the 48 States. 
Details of pest control are also be- 
yond the scope of a Government bul- 
letin. Such specialized information is 
best given in State publications. But 
a USDA bulletin may go into greater 
detail about certain general principles 
and practices thar the more special- 
ized State bulletins or even a good- 
sized book, and thus be well worth 
owning. 

All Government publications are 
not valuable. When selecting a title 
from the long list of available mate- 
rial, remember that a four-page 
leaflet on a large subject like fruit 
growing can only hit the high spots. 
For large subjects choose a bulletin. 
Pest control in Government bulletins 
is often out-of-date, because such 
things change faster than new edi- 
tions are issued. 

Your Senator or Congressman 
will send you a list of available 
USDA publications on request, and 
will send a certain number that you 
may choose, free. Send money, not 
stamps, for others to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, 
AF... Gen 
Growing Vegetables in Town and City. 

USDA Misc. Pub. No. 538. Notable 

for its well-illustrated and detailed di- 

rections for soil preparation and im- 

provement, seeding and transplanting. 

Discussion of individual crops and gar- 

den pests is necessarily general. Well 

worth having. 

Victory Gardens. USDA Misc. Pub. No. 
483. 5¢. Presents only the bare outlines 
of the subject. Not very useful. 

A Victory Garden Handbook on Insects 
and Diseases. USDA Misc. Pub. No. 
525. Valuable for its illustrations of in- 
sects. But for treatments the latest re- 
vised pest control bulletin of your own 
State is better. The rotenone dust 
recommendation is unsatisfactory, be- 
cause the minimum 0.5% rotenone sug- 
gested is not strong enough, without 
the addition of a “booster,” to control 
the designated insects, and the shaker- 
can and cloth dusters shown are very 
inefficient. 


Disease-Resistant Varieties of Vege- 
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tables. Leaflet No. 203. 5¢. Under each 

vegetable is a description of its dis- 

eases and the names of resistant varie- 
ties with a few facts about them. 

The Farm Garden. Farmers Bull. No. 
1073. 10¢. Vegetable gardens for farm 
families, using farm equipment. 

Growing Fruit for Home Use. Farmers 
Bull. No. 1001. 5¢. Covers the most 
important general points, including a 
good discussion of pruning. 

The Home Fruit Garden in the North- 
eastern and North Central States. 
Leaflet No. 227. This subject is more 
fully treated in Farmers Bull. No. 
1001, above. 

The Home Fruit Garden in the East 
Central and Middle Atlantic States. 
Leaflet No. 218. 5¢. Better consult 
your own State bulletin on home fruit 
growing. 

The Home Fruit Garden on the North- 
ern Great Plains. Farmers Bull. No. 
1522. 10¢. A full discussion of the sub- 
ject. : 

Planning a Subsistence Homestead. 
Farmers Bull. No. 1733. One or three 
acres of good land, depending on 
whether or not you plan to have a 
cow, is enough to supply the family’s 
food, and the work is said to be not 
excessive for an employed man and 
his family. This bulletin is a good in- 
troduction to subsistence homestead- 
ing, but unless you can count on stay- 
ing fixed indefinitely, in the same 
community, you may wish you had 
never heard of such an idea. 


Books 


OUTSTANDING BOOKS 
COSTING LESS THAN $1: 


The Pocket Book of Vegetable Garden- 
ing, by Charles H. Nissley (Pocket 
Books, Inc., NYC. 1942). 25¢. A 
best buy in vegetable gardening books 
for all except people having no 
previous gardening experience. It is 
written by a recognized authority and 
is practical and comprehensive. Fol- 
lowing 84 pages on the fundamentals 
of vegetable growing, more than 60 
vegetables and herbs are taken up in 
alphabetical order. Under each vege- 
table is first an easily-scanned sum- 
mary of important facts about its 
hardiness, the seed, planting distances, 
etc., the yield which may be expected, 
number of quart jars which may be 
canned from one bushel, and so on. 
This is followed by a description and 
cultural directions for that particular 
vegetable. The last section is on seed 
treatments and home saving of seed. 
In common with all other books, this 
one is now out of date with regard to 
chemical seed treatments. 

The Niven Garden Book, by L. A. 
Niven (The Progressive Farmer-Rur- 
alist Co., Raleigh, N.C.). 25¢. South- 
ern gardening is dealt with on a State 
by State basis in some 100 or more 











pages. The subject matter covers veg- 

etables, fruits and herbs. Included are 

lists of bulletins issued by the States 
in which the book circulates. 

The Vegetable Encyclopedia and Gar- 
den Guide, by V. A. Tiedjens (The 
New Home Library, 14 West 49th 
St., NYC. 1942). 69¢. With its en- 
cyclopedia of vegetables, encyclopedia 
of herbs, and garden guide, this 307- 
page book by an associate professor of 
vegetable gardening at Rutgers Uni- 
versity gives an enormous amount of 
practical information, embodying the 
results of recent scientific research. 
There is a full discussion of each vege- 
table and herb with detailed cultural 
directions. The Garden Guide brings 
together important general cultural di- 
rections with the equipment and 
structures needed to carry them out. 
The use of starter solutions and liquid 
fertilizers is explained. There is con- 
siderable emphasis on the importance 
of lime for improving the soil. 

Victory Back Yard Gardens, by T. H. 
Everett and Edgar J. Clissold (Whit- 
man Publishing Co., Racine, Wis.). 
25¢. Sold at 10-cent stores. Generally 
good, though it cannot be compared, 
for value, with the 25¢ “Pocket Book 
of Vegetable Gardening,” listed above. 

Vegetable Gardening in War Time, by 
L. Richard Guylay (The World Pub- 
lishing Co., NYC). 25¢. Sold in 10- 

ent stores. Not as good as “Victory 
Back Yard Gardens.” It goes over 
the subject from planning to canning, 
but the treatment of pest control is 
most inadequate. 

Victory Vegetable Garden Guide, pub- 
lished by Better Homes and Gardens. 
25¢. Good except for the treatment of 
pest control, which is very bad. The 
illustrations of garden processes are 
excellent, but preventive measures 
against insects and diseases are barely 
mentioned. The use of sulphur dust 
as recommended for a rabbit repell- 
ent would injure many crops, and the 
recommendation of lead arsenate on 
such crops as cabbage and spinach can- 
not be too severely condemned. 
During the past year or two vari- 

ous large industrial concerns have 
distributed victory garden literature 
free. The best of these was the 
Beechnut Packing Co.’s Victory Gar- 
den Work Sheets. All of them are 
basically good, but like USDA bul- 
letins cannot take local conditions 
into consideration. It is doubtful 
whether any of them will be re-issued 
this year. But there may be some 
left over from last season, which are 
still available. 


Garden Magazines 


There are numerous periodicals in 
the home garden field. Most of these 
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are of the house organ variety, in that 
their circulation is limited to mem- 
bers of local or State garden clubs 
_ and horticultural organizations. Gar- 
deners in the deep South and in the 
Plain States must depend largely on 
these often obscure publications for 
horticultural information of a purely 
local nature. Somewhat along this 
line are the gardening pages of Sun- 
day newspapers. Very often, how- 
ever, the latter are made up of syn- 
dicated releases of doubtful local 
adaptability. 

Another type of garden publica- 
tion is that issued by the special plant 
societies. Each publication of this 
sort is confined in its subject matter 
to one kind of plant such as the rose, 
the peony, cacti and succulents, the 
gladiolus, etc. Some of these special 
plant publications take the form of 
an annual or yearbook. 

There are also a few publications 
of wide circulation which contain in- 
formation of value to gardeners in 
all fields. While good gardening in- 
formation can be of help to all plant- 
minded individuals everywhere, it is 
only natural that any of these maga- 
zines will be found to be of greatest 
usefulness in the general section of 
the country in which it is published. 
Any magazine published in New 
York or Boston should be of real 
value as far west as the Mississippi 
and as far south as Virginia, but no 
farther. The editors of all the gar- 
den magazines invite reader corre- 
spondence and undertake to answer 
specific questions submitted by indi- 
viduals. 

OUTSTANDING ALL-GARDENING 
MAGAZINES 
Horticulture Illustrated (Horticultural 

Hall, Boston 15, Mass.). Issued twice 

a month except in July and August, 

when it is published monthly. $1.50 

per year. Seems to be edited for read- 
ers with some gardening experience 
but has the amateur slant throughout. 

There is not much art work, but fre- 

quency of publication makes for time- 

liness of aécurate editorial content, 
which is made up of special articles, 
seasonal hints, reader correspondence, 
digests of significant research reports 
and gardening news. It is the most 
frequently quoted garden magazine. 
Flower Grower (2049 Grand Central 

Terminal, NYC). Published monthly. 

$2.50 per year. The editorial appeal 

is to a larger, less informed group of 
readers, in keeping with the fact that 
the magazine is a commercial venture, 

the success of which depends on a 

large volume of mail-order. advertis- 
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ing. Here, too, in addition to special 
articles, much is made of reader re- 
ports and news with the resulting ef- 
fect of intimacy with the reader. 

The Home Garden (444 Madison Ave., 
NYC). Published monthly. $3.00 per 
year. This is a relatively new publica- 
tion which was launched by astute 
promotion and with much talk of fear- 
less handling of gardening truths with- 
out thought for the feeling of its ad- 
vertisers. It started out very well. 
However, its “big name” editorial 
board would appear to be mostly win- 
dow dressing. Of late the publication 
has largely become the product of one 
or two very able professional editors, 
and advertisers are taking over more 
space. It is a pleasant digest-sized pa- 
per which covers eastern gardening 
operations with almost no attempt at 
carrying gardening news or at publi- 
cation of the reactions of its readers. 

Sunset (576 Sacramento St., San Fran- 
cisco 11, Calif.). Published monthly. 
$1.50 per year. Circulation is limited 
to the States of California, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Arizona, Nevada and 
Utah. While gardening shares space 
with cookery, home architecture and 
allied subjects, this is the outstanding 





West Coast garden publication with a 

California editorial influence. 
Northwest Gardens and Homes (112 

Spring St., Seattle 4, Wash.). Pub- 


lished monthly. $1.00 per year. This 

all-gardening magazine reflects the 

Pacific Northwest point of view in 

gardening as regards cultural advice 

and garden news of an increasingly 
important section of the country gar- 
denwise. 

American Bee Journal (Hamilton, I[Il.). 
Published monthly. $1.00 per year. The 
increasing interest of gardeners in 
bees for the production of honey and 
the pollination of the blooms of fruits 
and flowering plants warrants the ad- 
dition of this well edited beekeeping 
magazine to our list. 

In addition, there are numerous 
other periodicals—some of them with 
the word “garden” as part of the 
titlke—in which horticultural informa- 
tion is included. However, the pro- 
portion of gardening material to 
home furnishing and other editorial 
content is so small as to rule them 
out for the person who wishes to 
subscribe solely for the furtherance 
of his garden interests. 





“Precooked’ Beans 


Report on a dehydrated war baby, which . 
has not yet reached its full perfection. 


Precooked beans are not quite such 
a boon to the busy housewife as their 
name might indicate. They’re only 
partially cooked before they are de- 
hydrated, and of the five available 
brands tested by CU the quickest- 
cooking (Van Camp’s Navy Beans 
and Hallmark) required 30 minutes 
of cooking time. 

Three others (Time Saver Lima 
Beans, Time Saver Navy Beans and 
Western Trails Dinner) had to be 
cooked for an hour to an hour and a 
half before they were soft enough to 
eat, though their directions optimisti- 
cally called for only 15 minutes’ 
cooking. The greatest disappointment 
was Western Trails Dinner (illus- 
trated), a mixture of several differ- 
ent bean varieties. True, some of the 
beans did soften in the prescribed 
15 minutes, but others needed a full 
hour and a half’s cooking, by which 
time the beans which had cooked 
more quickly had become overcooked 
and mushy. 

Conclusion: pre-cooked beans do 
eliminate the long soaking and part 
of the long cooking of regular dried 
beans. But there are still improve- 
ments to be made. 





When the white beans in Western 

Trails were cooked, dark ones were 

still raw; by the time dark beans had 

cooked, the white ones were over- 
done. 
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Digestive Disturbances . 


. . . and how they may be affected by emotional ten- 


sions, as revealed by studies in psycho-somatic medicine 


That there is a connection between 
emotions and the functioning of the 
body has been known for at least a 
century. The great writers and phi- 
losophers described the effects of 
emotions on body functions long be- 
fote doctors accepted the connection. 
Today, under the influence of psychi- 
atry and psychoanalysis, the doctor, 
who was formerly absorbed solely 
with the physical activities of the 
body and its organs, is now gaining 
new understanding of the mind and 
the emotions, and how. they influence 
the functioning of the organs. The 
study and treatment of emotional 
disorders as they affect the function 
and the structure of organs is known 
as “psycho-somatic medicine.” 

Psycho-somatic medicine is the art 
and science of medicine which recog- 
nizes that there is no separation be- 
tween the body and the mind. It rep- 
resents an attempt to bridge the gap 
between psychology and emotional 
disorders on the one side, and gen- 
eral medicine on the other. 


EMOTIONS & DIGESTION 


The first exertions in this field by 
physicians occurred in disorders of 
the digestive tract. This is under- 
standable, since disturbances of the 
digestive functions are among the 
commonest of the “functional” dis- 
orders of the human body. 

When a doctor says that a patient 
has a “functional” disorder, he means 
that with the diagnostic resources at 
his command (X-ray, physical exam- 
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ination, etc.) he has been unable to 
discover organic changes to account 
for the symptoms. When he goes a 
step further, and carefully reviews 
the patient’s life history, his person- 
ality and his emotional make-up, and 
comes to the conclusion that the symp- 
toms are the result of emotional dif- 
ficulties, he says that the patient is 
suffering from a psycho-somatic dis- 
order. 


SYMPTOMS NOT IMAGINARY 


Because the patient’s symptoms, 
whether of the stomach or of any 
other organ, are attributed to emo- 
tional difficulties or tensions, it is not 
to be inferred that the physician be- 
lieves that the symptoms are “imag- 
inary.” A person troubled by nervous- 
ness or anxiety that manifests itself 
in stomach symptoms has very real 
symptoms. The gas, pain, belching 
and nausea are as real as if the same 
symptoms were the result of organic 
disease. In other words, emotional or 
mental disorders can produce dis- 
turbances in function of organs as 
real as the disturbances produced by 
organic disease. 

The first studies in psycho-somatic 
medicine go back to about the middle 
of the nineteenth century, when the 
participation of the digestive tract in 
emotional disturbances was _ recog- 
nized by a few observant physicians. 
Evidence soon appeared that “ner- 
vous dyspepsia” was associated with 
disturbances in the contractions of 
the stomach muscles and in the secre- 


tions of its juices (hydrochloric acid, 
pepsin, etc.). Those who were con- 
vinced that “dyspepsia” could be ner- 
vous or emotional in origin were few, 
however. Most doctors still believed 
that if you looked hard enough, you 
would find an organic disease that 
would explain not only dyspepsia, but 
also insanity, hysteria and other dis- 
turbances now known to be purely 
psychological in origin. 

In the first decade of this century, 
Dr. Walter B. Cannon, who was 
making his important researches on 
the digestive tract at the Harvard 
Medical School, came to the conclu- 
sion that mental disturbances can pro- 
foundly influence digestion. “The im- 
portance of avoiding so far as pos- 
sible the initial states of worry and 
anxiety, and of not permitting grief 
and anger and other violent emotions 
to prevail unduly, is not commonly 
understood, for the subtle changes 
wrought by these emotional disturb- 
ances are not brought to conscious- 
ness, and are not clearly known 
through physiological studies. .. . 
Just as feelings of comfort and peace 
of mind are fundamental to normal 
digestion, so discomfort and mental 
discord may be fundamental to dis- 
turbed digestion.” 


ROLE OF THE “UNCONSCIOUS” 


While Dr. Cannon and his students 
were continuing their researches, and 
emphasizing the importance of emo- 
tions in their influence on the body 
functions, Dr. Sigmund Freud was 
making his monumental contributions 
to medicine and human welfare. He 
discovered the role of the “uncon- 
scious” in the emotional life of hu- 
man beings, and the manner in which 
conflicts between instincts and the 
unconscious drives cause emotional 
disturbances. For the first time, the 
groundwork for the science of psy- 
chiatry was being laid. The human 
personality, its normal and abnormal 
development, was now open to scien- 
tific investigation. 

The importance of the unconscious 
emotional life as a dynamic force, 
constantly in operation in everyone, 
in waking and in sleep, was confirmed 
by numerous investigators using the 
new instrument of psychoanalysis. 
Today the informed physician ac- 
knowledges the new insights into the 
disturbances of the mind and of body 
functions that psychoanalysis has 
brought to medicine. Today it is 
known that unconscious as well as 
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conscious emotional disturbances can 
influence the behavior of the digestive 
tract and of other systems of the 
body. 

But there is often a great gap be- 
fween knowing and applying. Rela- 
tively few physicians are trained as 
specialists in psychiatry. The educa- 
tion of most practicing doctors in 
even elementary psychiatry has 
lagged behind advances in the field. 
Psychotherapy by the average doctor 
\s still crude and superfigial. 

When we come to the treatment 
specifically of digestive disorders, 
we find that far too many doctors 
are still trying to effect cures on the 
basis of ideas that were discredited 
years ago. Thus, late in the last cen- 
tury, a certain Dr. Glenard insisted 
that nervous indigestion was caused 
by “enteroptosis” or “visceroptosis” 
~—a falling of the internal organs— 
and that both the indigestion and the 
nervousness were due to this falling. 
Charcot, the great French neurolo- 
gist of the late nineteenth century, 
was among the first to disagree with 
this point of view. He insisted that it 
was an error similar to the ancient 
notion that ascribed hysteria to dis- 
turbances of the uterus or the ovaries. 


DEATH OF A THEORY 


Dr. A. E. Barclay, an English phy- 
sician, gave the coup-de-grace to the 
idea of visceroptosis by his series of 
careful X-ray studies of normal as 
well as ill persons. He showed that 
normal people who are free of in- 
digestion and constipation may have 
markedly dropped organs. Low stom- 
achs or markedly “redundant” and 
coiled intestines occur in a large per- 
centage of normal persons. While it 
is true that some persons have bene- 
fited by wearing abdominal supports 
or belts, the beneficial effect is prob- 
ably due to improvement in circula- 
tion rather than to any lifting of the 
organs. But such beneficial effects 
are rare, and great numbers of per- 
sons with nervous indigestion and 
dropped organs have not been helped 
by the wearing of a belt or the sur- 
gical adjustment of stomach and in- 
testines. “We should not look upon 
the stomach or any of the abdominal 
viscera as entities that can be studied 
individually and separately,” says Dr. 
Barclay, “any more than we can take 
one sentence out of its context and 
expect to get the idea of the whole 
chapter. .. . We are, in fact, justified 
in regarding the stomach as one of 
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the most responsive organs of the 
entire body, for we know that it may 
react to almost every emotion and 
sensation that man is capable of ex- 
periencing. . . .” 

Although the notion that nervous 
indigestion is caused by falling of 
the internal organs goes back to 1885, 
and despite the fact that it has been 
shown to be entirely erroneous, it 
still has an important influence in the 
thinking of many doctors and pa- 
tients. 


“AUTO-INTOXIC ATION" 


Another notion that is taking a 
long time to die is that which as- 
cribed nervous symptoms and nerv- 
ous indigestion to “auto-intoxication.”’ 
There are still in operation today 
many colon-laundries, where patients 
go for “high colonics,” and experi- 
ence the pleasure of having gallons 
of colored waters sluice through the 
large intestines to carry away non- 
existent poisons. In view of the re- 
cent discoveries that vitamin K and 
other vitamins are synthesized in the 
colon, it is possible that high-colonic 
addicts may suffer from vitamin de- 
ficiencies as well as abuse of a harm- 
less organ. 

It is not true, of course, that emo- 
tional disorders are the only cause of 
digestive troubles. In many cases, or- 
ganic conditions, or the effects of cer- 
tain foods or medicines may be re- 
sponsible. But there can be little 
doubt that most cases of prolonged 
digestive disorders have their roots 
in the emotions. Both physical and 
emotional factors in indigestion will 
be discussed in coming articles. 


MEDICAL NEWS 


AND VIEWS 





VITAMIN C DESTRUCTION 


If you depend upon salads to sup- 
ply part of your family’s vitamin C 
needs, don’t mince the raw fruits and 
vegetables you use. To contribute 
their full share of vitamin C (ascor- 
bic acid), salads should be made with 
large pieces of fruits or vegetables, 
prepared as short a time as possible 
before serving. What cutting is nec- 
essary should be done with a plastic 
rather than a steel knife. 

These are the conclusions of nu- 


tritionists who recently conducted a 
series of studies at the hospital of 
the National Naval Medical Center, 
Bethesda, Md. To study the nutri- 
tional result of the widespread use 
in mess halls of the “Buffalo chop- 
per”—a machine consisting of a bowl 
set under a pair of rotating blades, 
and similar in its effects to the old- 
fashioned wooden bowl used with a 
hand chopper—the investigators (C. 
M. McCay, Michel Pijoan and H. R. 
Taubken) first checked results of 
previous studies which had indicated 
that fine mincing speeds the rate of 
disappearance of the ascorbic acid 
in fresh plant products. Then they 
tested their own theory, that the 
composition of the knife used makes 
a difference. 

Four samples each of green pep- 
pers, radishes, cabbage, cucumbers, 
onions, lettuce and tomatoes — all 
commonly used in salads and im- 
portant for their original vitamin C 
content — were simultaneously re- 
moved from the cafeteria refrigera- 
tor. One set of samplés was laid 
aside without cutting. Another set 
was thinly sliced with a plastic knife. 
The third was similarly sliced with a 
steel knife; the fourth, finely minced 
with a Buffalo chopper. 


PLASTIC KNIFE BEST 


Each of the three groups of cut 
vegetables was then tested twice for 
vitamin C content: once 30 minutes 
after cutting, and again two hours 
after cutting. The uncut samples, 
which had remained unrefrigerated 
as long as the others, came out way 
ahead in the test. Very little vitamin 
C loss resulted a half hour after cut- 
ting- with a plastic knife; the loss 
was much increased with the use of 
a steel knife. A half hour after chop- 
ping, vitamin C content was less 
than one-fourth its original value in 
four of the seven vegetables. 

After standing for two hours, 
vegetables cut with a plastic knife 
were still far above other cut types 
in vitamin C content, although sub- 
stantial losses had occurred in all 
samples. Some of the vegetables cut 
with the choppers had lost up to 
ninety percent of their original ascor- 
bic acid content in two hours. 

A plastic knife would seem to be 
a worthwhile investment for any 
household. But if you must use a 
chopping bowl, don’t prepare a sup- 
per salad in the afternoon; do it at 
the last possible moment. 
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How Free Is Radio? 


The address reported below, delivered almost a year ago, has just 
come to CU’s attention. We are publishing it at this time because it 
1s still timely, and because of the growing importance of the subject. 


When we speak of a “free radio” 
I presume we all mean a radio that 
will provide the freest possible out- 
let for the widest possible range 
of information, entertainment and 
ideas. Taking this definition, my an- 
swer to the question “How free is 
radio?” is that it is not nearly as free 
as it should be, and that it is steadily 
and rapidly becoming less free, as it 
demonstrates its value as an effec- 
tive and extremely profitable adver- 
tising medium. 

Advertising is a traditionally ac- 
cepted, and I think sound, feature of 
our system of broadcasting. Many of 
the finest musica! and entertainment 
programs would be impossible with- 
out it. However, it is one thing for 
advertising to be used as a means of 
supporting a very vital instrumental- 
ity of public service. It is an entirely 
different matter when a vital instru- 
mentality of public service becomes 
predominantly an advertising me- 
dium—and that is what our broad- 
casting system is rapidly becoming. 
We would not regard advertising 
‘~ponsorship of the news columns, the 
editorial page, or the advice to the 
lovelorn or letters to the editor sec- 
tions of a newspaper as conducive to 
-freedom of the press. Neither is ad- 
vertising sponsorship of radio pro- 
grams of a similar type conducive to 
freedom of the air. 

You need only turn on your radio 
to be aware of the trend toward the 
almost complete commercialization of 
ratio programs. The good sustaining 
programs are becoming fewer and 
fewer and during the evening hours, 
have just about disappeared from the 
air. It was one thing for broadcast- 
ers to be generous with their time 
when it couldn’t be sold. It is now 
quite another matter when there is 
an advertiser ready to pay a good 
price for it. I do not say this in 
criticism of those who are running 
our broadcasting system. Except for 
the thirty-odd non-profit stations, 
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broadcasters are in business to make 
money and they make money by sell- 
ing time. It is unfair to a business 
man to expect his self-restraint to be 
stronger than his business motives. 
Moreover, the most effective sales- 
manship doesn’t lie in offending the 
few who can afford to buy it. 

We have received many solemn 
warnings during the past year or so 
that a bunch of despotic government 
“bureaucrats” are plotting to snatch 
away from the people the freedom 
of speech guaranteed to them by the 
First Amendment to the Constitu- 
tion, and that the United States Su- 
preme Court itself is aiding and abet- 
ting in the plot. That is a frightening 
thought, so lest you become too 
greatly alarmed, I suggest that you 
get hold of a copy of the Constitu- 
tion and look it over. I am sure you 
will be relieved to find that the First 
Amendment is still there, and that it 
reads exactly as it did when it was 
ratified in 1791. The Supreme Court 
hasn’t repealed it. It hasn’t even 
amended it. 

I suggest also that you take a look 
at the Communications Act adopted 
by Congress in 1934, which governs 
radio broadcasting. But perhaps I 
can save you that trouble by reading 
a pertinent provision: 

“Nothing in this Act shall be 
understood or construed to give the 
Commission the power of censor- 
ship over the radio communications 
or signals transmitted by any radio 
station, and no regulation or con- 
dition shall be promulgated or fixed 
by the Commission which shall in- 
terfere with the right of free 
speech by means of radio commu- 
nication.” 

The Supreme Court likewise hasn’t 
repealed that provision or even 
amended it. Moreover, the courts of 
the land, including the Supreme 
Court, are still sitting in the event it 
should be violated. 


Speaking as a “bureaucrat,” I 


would like to point out that there may 
be restraints upon our freedom other 
than political restraints. With the 
concentration of economic power 
which has been characteristic of our 
economy, particularly for the last 
quarter of a century, and which is 
increasing at a constantly accelerat- 
ing pace, our actions may be as effec- 
tively limited and directed by a sys- 
tem of economic rewards and pun- 
ishments as by duly enacted laws. 
Moreover, there is no more effective 
way of distracting attention from 
those economic restraints than by fo- 
cusing it on _ political restraints, 
whether real or imaginary. 

In testimony before the Senate 
Committee on Interstate Commerce 
last December, Mr. Niles Trammell, 
President of the National Broadcast- 
ing Company, said: 

“The argument is now advanced 
that business control of broadcast- 
ing operations has nothing to do 
with program control. This is to 
forget that ‘He who controls the 
pocketbook controls the man.’ 
Business control means complete 
control and there is no use argu 
ing to the contrary.” 

I won’t argue to the contrary, for 
I think what Mr. Trammell said is 
absolutely correct. That is why I be- 
lieve a free radio in this country is 
subject to dangers far more serious 





Commissioner C. J. Durr of the Fed- 


eral Communications Commission, 

who answered the question, “How 

Free Is Radio?” in the accompanying 
address. 
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CUMULATIVE 
INDEX 

Each issue of the Reports contains this 
cumulative index of principal subjects cov- 
ered since publication of the 1945 Buying 
Guide issue. By supplementing the Buying 
Guide index with this one, members can 
quickly locate current material and keep 
abreast of changes resulting from new 
tests. Page numbers run consecutively 
beginning with the January 1945 issue 
Jan. 1-28; Feb. 29-56; Mar. 57-84; Apr. 
85-112. 

Reports starred replace or supplement 
material in the 1945 Buying Guide. 
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Shortening 
Slips, rayon* . 4 
Soap, Laundry* 67 
Soups, dehydrated* 42 
Toilet water ......... oy 
Vasoconstrictors* 77 
Womens slips* 4 
Yarn, knitting ' ; . 











and far more immediate than any 
threat from the Government. 

In this country, we have sought a 
free radio by diversity in the control 
of the radio outlets. The idea of any 
monopolization of these outlets, either 
by the government or by private 
groups, has been repudiated. Title to 
the radio channels is reserved in the 
people and the operation of the 
broadcasting stations has been placed 
in the hands of selected individuals 
and groups charged with the respon- 
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sibility for operating them “in the 
public interest’ —not for their own 
private benefit but “in the public in- 
terest.” 

Todzy we have on the air about 
900 standard broadcasting stations— 
a sufficient number, it would seem, 
to provide the diversity we have been 
looking for. With the operators of 
this number of stations exercising 
their independent judgment it should 
be expected that the prejudices, 
predilections, and mistakes in one di- 
rection would be balanced out by 
those in another, leading, over all, to 
a fairly balanced presentation of 
points of view as well as of informa- 
tion and entertainment. 

But do these operators exercise 
their free and independent judg- 
ment? About 600 of the 900 broad- 
cast stations are affiliated with one 
or more of the four national net- 
works. These affiliated stations to- 
gether utilize about 95 percent of the 
nighttime broadcasting power of the 
entire country and over half of their 
total broadcasting time is devoted to 
national network programs. They re- 
ceive about 40 per cent of their en- 
tire revenue from the national net- 
works—and this. means far more 
than 40 per cent of their profits, for 
the network programs are handed 
over ready-made and there is little 
offsetting expense. A network con- 
tract is the biggest economic asset a 
station can have. Many of them 
could not survive without network 
affiliation and few of them could 
prosper without it. If, therefore, ‘““He 
who controls the pocketbook controls 
the man,” then four network corpo- 
rations have a pretty effective con- 
trol over our broadcasting system. 

But what about the networks them- 
selves? An analysis of the situation 
shows that they, too, are subject to 
“pocketbook control.” Of the hun- 
dreds of thousands of business con- 
cerns in this country, only a select 
few reach national networks. In 1943, 
over 97 per cent of the national net- 
works’ advertising business came 
from 144 advertisers. 

One-eighth of NBC’s entire adver- 
tising business came from one adver- 
tiser and two advertisers provided 
almost one-fourth. Ten accounted for 
nearly 60 per cent of its business. 
One-seventh of Blue’s advertising 
business came from one advertiser 
and two provided approximately one- 
fourth. Over 60 per cent of its busi- 
ness came from ten concerns. The 
same situation prevails in the case of 


CBS and Mutual, although to a 
slightly less degree. 

Concentration in the hands of ad- 
vertising agencies is still greater. But 
I won’t burden you with the figures 
here. Variety for Wednesday, May 
3rd, carries this headline: 

“Networks seen attempting to re- 
gain control of radio from ad agen- 
cies.” Good luck to them in their 
attempt. 

It is not unreasonable to assume 
that business concerns engaged in 
the same line of business have similar 
economic interests. Their disagree- 
ments in points of view are not likely 
to go very much beyond disagree- 
ments as to the merits of their re- 
spective products. It is still more 
disturbing, therefore, when we look 
at the figures by industries and find 
that in 1943 over 74 per cent of the 
estimated total billings of all four 
national networks was concentrated 
on four industry groups: 





1. Food, beverage and 
COMECCEIOMS —eeeeeceecssneereernees 26.5% 
2. Drugs 20.5% 
3. Soaps, cleansers, etc. 14.6% 
4. Tobacco 12.5% 





Thus, we have moved from diver- 
sification to concentration. We start 
out with 900 supposedly independent 
stations ; about 600 of these, together 
using 95 per cent of the nighttime 
broadcasting power of the entire 
country, bind themselves by contract 
to four national networks; the four 
national networks receive 74.per cent 
of their revenue from four national 
industries. Maybe this is the road to 
a free radio, but I doubt it. 
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FOR SCHOOLS AND YOUTH GROUPS-MENS AND 


ou, AWelr)tvesir 


WOMENS GROUPS-UNIONS AND AUXILIARIES 


Suson Brothers, Group Editor 


Clothes Break the Man 


This is one of the worst times in 
the history of our country to buy a 
new Spring or Summer outfit. Buy 
only if you really need clothes ; don’t 
buy just because you have the urge 
and the money. 

There are many reasons why un- 
necessary purchases should not be 
made at this time. First, it is bad for 
the country because it is inflationary ; 
it puts money into circulation dur- 
ing a period of commodity scarcity. 
Second, it hurts your fellow citizens 
because you may be buying something 
that someone else needs most urgent- 
ly. The shortage is so acute there just 
isn’t enough to go around. And fin- 
ally, it is expensive for you because 
most items are overpriced, and many 
are of poor quality. So, “Use it up 
—Wear it out—Make it do.” 

Here are some facts about cloth- 
ing: We have an over-supply of lux- 
ury items, and an under-supply of 
ordinary, everyday clothes needed by 
most people. There is an excess of 
elegant tea gowns at $69 to $200, but 
not enough bathrobes at $4.95; there 
are plenty of women’s blouses at 
$5.98, $12.98, $22.95, but none at 
‘ $1.98; beaded boudoir slippers sell- 
ing at $22.95 are available, but there 
are no house slippers at $1.00. We 
have organdy tea aprons—but no 
diapers, no work shirts, no house- 
dresses and no children’s underwear. 

Manufacturers are‘ turning out 
luxury items because these bring 
greater profits. As a result, precious 
cottons, woolens and other textiles 
are being used to produce unessen- 
tial items when they should produce 
work clothes, sheets and other neces- 
sities. They change styles and increase 
prices. 

In an attempt to remedy this situ- 
ation, WPB and OPA drew up a 
clothing program in January, to be 
put into effect this month WPB 
assumes responsibility for the pro- 
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duction of more clothing in the lower 
price lines; OPA’s responsibility is 
to roll prices back to their 1942-43 
levels. However, the textile indus- 
try’s lobby has been exerting terrific 
pressure on WPB, and the original 
program has already been seriously 
weakened. 

The WPB part of the program 
gives “priority ratings” to manufac- 
turers of essential garments (work 
clothes, shirts, etc.); it gives no 
priorities to manufacturers of such 
unessentials as women’s aprons. 
Theoretically, this will force mate- 
rials into necessary use. However, 
the priority system does not extend 
to the textile mills that supply manu- 
facturers with cloth. Thus, with all 
too few exceptions, the mills can 
produce whatever kinds of materials 
they wish. And to make matters 
worse, the converter can use any kind 
of finish on the cloth. Since the profit 
on luxury textiles (fancy prints, un- 
usual weaves) is higher than on in- 
expensive, simple prints, it is prob- 
able that the mills will continue to 
produce high-priced materials not 
suitable for low-cost clothes. Many 
clothing manufacturers with high pri- 
ority ratings will not find material 
with which to produce their lines of 
clothing. 

Another weakness was pointed out 
by Donald Montgomery, Consumer 
Counsel for the United Auto Work- 
ers (CIO) and a consumer leader: 

“If much low-cost clothing gets 
produced—which doesn’t seem likely 
—it may still be worth little at any 
price because neither WPB nor OPA 
have put any genuine quality controls 
into the program. Lack of quality 
controls means not only that you 
waste your money and time when you 
buy, but raw materials, manpower 
and equipment are used for no good 


purpose.” 
Since it is admitted that there is a 








dearth of essential clothing on the 
market now, and since we have no 
guarantee that it will appear in the 
near future, the best immediate ac- 
tion that consumer groups can take 
is to bombard Congress and WPB 
with letters and petitions demanding 
that pressure be exerted on WPB 
and OPA, so that the clothing regu- 
lations will be tightened. Consum- 
ers need quality controls ; the regula- 
tions should be extended to include 
converters and textile mills. Every 
step must be taken to insure the pro- 
duction of essential clothing. 

The best advice that can be given 
to individual consumers is to take 
care of the things they have—wear 
them out—make them do—and don’t 
buy unless it is absolutely necessary. 


Things to Do: 
ra) 





Here is a suggestion that ties right 
in with the clothing shortage and the 
necessity for taking care of the things 
you have: 

Sponsor a clothes clinic. Its pur- 
pose is to rejuvenate your old clothes 
and give them longer life. Make this 
a group project, open to your mem- 
bers or to the community at large. 

Most people have clothes hanging 
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in the closet, out of circulation be- 
cause they need some slight repair 
or remodeling. Help the war effort 
and yourselves by bringing these gar- 
ments back into use. Revive the old 
time sewing-bee. 

This is how you can start a clothes 
clinic: 

1. Decide on a central meeting 
place. The home economics room in 
your local school is ideal because it 
has several sewing machines. A home 
having a sewing machine is second 
best. 

2. If possible, get an experienced 
person, such as the school sewing 
teacher or some other person clever at 
dress making, to lead the group. If 


you can’t get aid, proceed without it, 
but don’t undertake complicated re- 
modeling jobs at first. Limit your- 
selves to simple alterations. 

3. Set the meeting time and pub- 
licize it to your members, and to the 
public if you wish. 

4. Have each person bring gar- 
ments in need of repair or remodel- 
ing, and pins, needles, thread, scis- 
sors, buttons, tape measure and other 
supplies. 

5. Help each other by pinning up 
hems, and assisting in the fitting of 
clothes, etc. 

6. Adjourn the meeting after a 
couple of hours and set a definite 
time for the next meeting. 















Almost everyone has had experi- 
ence with a shirt, dress or other piece 
of clothing that was sleazy. It prob- 
ably looked satisfactory when it was 
bought, but it resembled cheese cloth 
after it was washed, because the siz- 
ing came out, and the low thread 
count showed up. 

In a given type of material there 
is general correlation between wear- 
ing quality and thread count. A 
piece of cloth with a low (substand- 
ard) thread count will not wear well. 

Your group can conduct a simple 
experiment to find the thread count 
of a variety of textile fabrics. You 
can count threads in an area of fab- 
ric and compare your results with the 
standard listed below to determine 
whether your sample has a high, low 
or average thread count. It’s easy, 
doesn’t take much time, costs noth- 
ing and is instructive. 

This is what you do: 

1. Members of your group should 
bring to the meeting used articles of 
clothing or small pieces of material 
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Thread 


after they have been washed (but 
not starched). Woven cotton under- 
wear, work clothes, house dresses, 
men’s shirts, or sheets are suitable. 
They should be made of such cottons 
as gingham, percale, denim, poplin 
and muslin. 

2. You will need at least one mag- 
nifying glass; an ordinary 10¢-store 
magnifying reading glass will do. If 
you have more than one lens, several 
person can make counts simultane- 
ously on different samples. If you or 
your friends don’t have a lens, and 
don’t want to buy one, borrow one 
from the physics department of your 
local high school or from an optical 
company. Tell them you want to use 
it once for a meeting. 

3. You will also need one or more 
rulers and a pencil with a sharp 
point. 

4. Draw four dots, % inch apart, 
on your sample. Dots should form 
a square (see illustration). 

5. Focus magnifying lens over the 
area enclosed by the dots. 

6. Count threads running up and 
down (warp) between two dots, then 
count threads running crosswise 
(filling) between two dots. 

7. Then multiply each number you 


get by four to get the thread count 
per inch. If in step 6 you had counted 
20x20, your thread count would be 
80x80, commonly known as “80 
square.” This means that in a sam- 
ple you have 80 threads per inch 
running in each direction. 

8. Compare your figures with 
those on the chart below. If your 
piece runs about the same, the thread 
count is average. If your count is 
lower, it is below average and will 
probably wear poorly. If the count is 
higher it will probably wear well. 





Average Thread Counts For 
Some Popular Cotton Fabrics’ 


Muslin Sheeting ..... 64x64 or 68x72 
Gingham (carded) ... 64x50 or 64x58 
Percale sheeting 100x100 

Percale for clothing.. 64x56 or 64x60 


SE vn'ewasadaendees 88x40 
Denim? 
faded, for sportswear 70x38 or 74x50 
striped, for work 
GED sa cv nvavot 68x40 





1Rayons and other textiles were excluded 
because there are too many varieties, and 
standards have not been set for all of them. 

2 These figures are for mill construction. After 
cloth has been finished, the count may differ 
by a few threads in either direction. 











BY LETTERS 


Fort Royal, Va. 





Dear CU: 


A Cost-of-Living Committee in 
Local 371 of the Textile Workers 
Union is beginning in a small way to 
get at the other side of the wage 
problem—that of what wages will 
buy. 

The Committee, composed of five 
union members, has met with the lo- 
cal War Price and Rationing Board, 
and has nominated one of its mem- 
bers to the panel. 


At weekly union meetings, mem- 
bers are urged to report their rent, 
price and other consumer problems 
to the Cost-of-Living Committee. 
Cigarettes, coal, rent, taxi fares and 
work gloves are among the items that 
the Committee has tried to do some- 
thing about. 


Sincerely yours, 


M. C. Mahanes, 
Chairman of the Cost-of-Living 
Committee 
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— Jor the Record: 


1936-7 
1938 


1939 
1940 


1941 Bound volumes of 
1942 CONSUMER REPORTS 


1943 are now available 
1944. 


You'll find in these attractively-bound, cloth-covered volumes not only a history 


of the consumer movement over the past nine years, but a wealth of useful information 
on products, health and medicine, care and repair of household goods and other valuable 


articles. 


Libraries, students, teachers, persons active in the consumer movement will find 


these fully-indexed bound volumes particularly useful. 


Quantities are limited, so place your order now to make sure you get your copies. 


CONSUMERS UNION OF U. S., Inc. 


17 UNION SQUARE WEST ° NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


for which please send me the bound e All eight volumes for $13 


C) Complete set, 1936 through 1944, $13. 
C) The following three for $5: ............. 
[) 1944 volume, for $2.50 


e Any three volumes for $5 


@ 1944 volume for $2.50 


[] The following volumes for $1.75 each: 


e@ Other volumes: $1.75 each 





